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The debate on executive patronage is postponed—to 
make room for certain articles that have been too long 
deferred; but, as we shall publish a supplement next 
week, the debate will be brought pretty nearly to a con- 
clusion, so far as we intend to notice it. 

The laughable, or rather ridiculous, correspondence 
of Mr. Herman Thorn, with Mr. Livingston, at Paris, 
is inserted in the present number. 

With the truth or falsehood of a biographical sketch 
copied from the supplement to 7th vol. of the RecisTEr, 
into a nameless journal of this city, on Saturday last, we 
do not feel that we have any sort of interest—for at the 
head of it, as inserted by us, and in a conspicuous line by 
themselves, are given the words— 

**From the Democratic Press.” 

But it was suitable to the long-perfected meanness of 
the editor of that journal to have it understood that the 
article was written by us, and he gave such’ a direction 
to public opinion, so far as it is formed by his press. He 
is welcome to all the good that he expected from an 
obscuration of truth. We do not speak thus with re- 
ference to the facts as set forth in the sketech—but they 
are applied, by him, to things which we have not, nor 
shall we have, any controversy or concern. Nor have 
they any sort of relation one to the other. 


—- 


A letter from a valued friend in Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts, has the following postscript: 

**I noticed in one of your late papers an interesting 
account of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Mecklenburgh Declaration of Independence. ‘This may 
well be claimed as the first declaration of the kind in the 
country; and yet the declaration of ’76 eannot justly 
claim to be the second! Several months before the 
adoption of that declaration, on the 23d of May, the 
town of Plymouth in this county, (Plymouth), ‘‘voted, 
unanimously, independence on Great Britain.” (1 have 
a certified copy of the record in my possession.) Itisa 
curious historical fact worthy of preservation.* As the 
act of a single isolated town, it was one of singular bold- 
ness, and, as far as my limited knowledge extends, with- 
out precedent in the whole country. As long before 
this as July 11, 1774, that town had voted 97 to 15, ‘‘not 
to purchase or consume any goods of any kind imported 
trom Great Britian after the first of October next, until 
our liberties are restored.” 


Many persons from Baltimore started for Harper’s 
Ferry, Va. on Saturday morning last, and there dined at 
2 o’clock, with the kind-hearted and attentive Mr. Fitz- 
simons. The distance is only 82 miles—the time 7 hours. 

We learn that a venerable lady arrived at Frederick 
on Sunday last, and dined with her family at about one 
o'clock, who had left Augusta, in Georgia, on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday, and stopped about 20 hours in Bal- 
timore, on her way home. She came by the way of the 
Charleston rail road, the line of steam packets from 
Charleston to Baltimore, and thenee by the rail road to 
Frederick—where she might have arrived in little over 
34 days, had she proceeded direetly on. 

The cholera still prevails in a number of the towns and 
villages of the west—but fatal cases are not very numer- 
ous, 

Among the appointments made by the legislature of 
Connecticut, at its late session, was that of a certain John 
F. Adams, as judge of probate for the district of Nor- 
wich—who, thereupon, was natwralized, and renounced 
his allegiance to king WiHiam the 4th! 





The grand total of changes made by the legislature of 
this state is six hundred and ninety-two, 

The vacancies in the board of the Merchants bank of 
Baktimore, occasio ned by resignations, having been fill+ 
ed, George Brown, has been elected president, and Da- 
niel Sprigg, eashier. Mr. S. was formerly eashier of the 
bank at Hagerstown, Md. but is now cashier of the U. 
S. branch bank at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Northern bank of Kentucky has been organized; 
and John Telford has been appointed president and Mat- 
thew T. Scott, cashier. Mr. Telford is, at this time, 
president of the branch of the bank of the United States, 
at Lexington. 

A mammoth— 

It is intended to concede banking privileges with a large ca- 
pital, to the New Orleans and Nashville rail road company, at 
the next session of our legislature. The present capital is six 
tnillions, the augmented may be from 15 to 20—with state banks, 
as branches, in the different states through which the rail road 
must pass, [New Orleans Bee, June 22. 

A gentleman from Texas, says the Louisville Journal, 
has handed us a eopy of the charter of a bank, called 
the bank of Commerce and Agriculture, which the con- 
gress of the sovereign state of Coahuila and Texas has 
established in the department of Brazos. The eapitat 
of the bank is not to exceed one million of dollars, ane 
to be divided into ten thousand shares. The directors 
may make loans at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
when the term, for which they are made, does not ex- 
ceed six months, and at the rate of ten per cent. when 
the term exceeds six months. The institution is to en- 
dure for twenty years, and may have branches in any 
part of the state. 

The Globe says—We understand that Dr. Samuel? 
Moore, has resigned the office of director of the mint of 
the United States, to take effect on the first of the next 
month, and that Robert VM. Patterson, M. VD. of the uni- 
versity of Virginia, has been appointed to succeed him. 

James P. Heath, of the city of Baltimore, and Charles 
R. Stewart, of Anne Arundel county, have been nomi- 
nated as members of congress from this district, by the 
whigs. 

It may truly be said, that ‘fa great man has fallen in 
Israel.”—JOHN MARSHALL, chief justice of the U. 
States, died at Philadelphia, on Monday last, the 6th 
July, in the 80th year of his age. 

Though it could not have been expected that he should 
much longer remain with us, and notwithstanding the 
public was prepared for his decease from previous an- 
nunciations of the state of his health—still the shock was 
not the less severely felt; for, next to WasHineTon, only, 
did he possess the reverence and homage of the heart of 
the Ameriean people—not foreed by any sudden burst of 
party zeal, but gently and kindly, yet ardently, flowing 
from a deep conviction of his long public service, and 
private practice of whatever embeltishes and adorns hu- 
man nature. No man that lived more nearly ‘‘filled up 
the measure of his country’s glory” than he. 

Some other will attempt a sketeh of his charaeter—the 
task will be performed, but we are ineapable of it; and 
shall content ourselves with the humble duty of present- 
ing, from other papers, a few brief minutes of the events 
ef his life, with a notice of some of the honors that were 
paid to his memory. 

Mr. Marshall was born in Virginia, on the 24th of September, 
1755; and, as early as the summer of 1775, received a commis- 


sion as lieutenant of a company of minute men, and was short- 
ly after engaged in the battle of the Great Bridge, where the 
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seem He was subsequently engaged in the memorable 
tles of Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth; and, in 
1780 obtained a license to practice law. He returned to the 
army shortly after, and continued in the service until the ter- 
mination of Arnold’s invasion. 

In the spring of 1782 he was elected a member of the state le- 
gisiature, and in the autumn of the same year, a member of the 
executive council, and married in 1783. In 1788 he was elect- 
ed as representative of the city of Richmond in the legislature 
of Virginia, and continued to occupy that station, for the years 
1789, 1790, 1791, and upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, as minis- 
ter, from France, president Washington solicited Mr. Marshall 
to accept the appointment as his successor, but he respectfully 
declined. In 1799 he was elected and took his seat in congress 
—and in 1800 he was appointed secretary of war. 

On the 3lst day of January, 1801, he became chief justice of 
the supreme court of the United States, which distinguished 
station he continued to fill with unsullied dignity and pre-emi- 
nent ability, until the close of his mortal career. His biogra- 
pher eloquently observes—*‘What indeed strikes us as the most 
remarkable in his whole character, even more than his splen- 
did talente, is the entire consistency of his public life and prin- 
ciples. There is nothing in either which calls for apology or 
concealinent. Ambition never seduced him from his princi- 

es—popular clamor never deterred bim from the strict per- 
ormance of his duty. Amid the extravagancies of party spirit, 
he stood with a calm and steady inflexibility,—neither bending 
to the pressure of adversity, nor bounding with the elasticity of 
success. He lived such as man should live, by and with his 
principles. If we were tempted to say in one word in what he 
excelled all other men, we should say, in wisdom; in the union 
of that virtue, which ripened under the hardy discipline of prin- 
ciples, with that of knowledge, which constantly sifted and re- 
fined its old treasures, and as constantly gathered new. ‘The 
constitution, since its adoption, owes more to him than to any 
other single mind, for its true interpretation and vindication. 
Whether it lives or perishes, his exposition of its principles will 
be an enduring monument of his fame, so long as solid reason- 
ing, profound analysis, aud suber views of government shall in- 
vite the leisure, or command the attention of statesmen and 

jurists.’’ 

He died calmly and tranquilly, surrounded by three of his 
children and many valuable friends. The blow was not unex 
pected, and he was fully prepared, But a few days since he 
penned an inscription for his tomb stone, [ Phil. Inquirer. 


Pursuant to public notice, the citizens of Philadelphia, as- 
sembled in town meeting on Tuesday afternoon, July 7, 1835, 
1o express their sentiments in regard to the recent death of their 
distinguished countryman the late chief justice MARSHALL. 

The meeting was called to order by John Swift, esq. mayor 
of the city. 

On motion, the right rev. bishop Wuirte was elected president 
of the meeting; the hon. B. R. Morgan and T.. M. Pettit, vice 
presidents; and Nicholas Biddle and the hon. Edward king, se- 
cretaries. 

J. R. Ingersoll, esq. offered the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, which were seconded by G. M. Dallas, esq. and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The deaths of great and good men are calculated to excite the 
attention and impress the hearts of those who survive; and to 
inspire them with an earnest desire to emulate their virtues and 
imitate their actions. Inthe decease of Joun MarsHaLtt, the 
nation suffers a peculiar and irreparable loss. Seldom has 
an event occurred better calculated to impress his countrymen 
with feelings of awe. Seldom has an individual died more uni- 
bane or more justly admired, esteemed, cherished or de- 
Pirtesolved, That the citizens of Philadelphia entertain a deep 
sense of the public services and private worth which have dis- 
tinguished the long life of Joun Marsua.t, late chief justice of 
the United States. 

That as he has died in the midst of this community, it feels 
itself especially called upon to express its sentiments of respect 
for his memory, and as the citizens of Philadelphia would have 
rejoiced to greet him in life with every mark of hospitality— 
they will extend to his honored remains the testimony of their 
unfeigned veneration. 

That they will forma funeral procession to move from the 
late lodgings of the deceased to the place of embarkation of his 


On motion of the hon. Joseph Hemphill, 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in all the newspapers of this city. 
Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 
WittiaM Waite, president. 


Bens. R. MorGan ;, ‘ 
Tuos. McKean Pettit, vice presidents. 
Nicholas Biddle 


Edward King, ? > secretaries. 


There was also a great meetiig of the gentlemen of the Phi- 
lade)phia bar—the'venerable Mr. Duponceau presiding, at which 
Mr. Sergeant offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted— 

Resolved, That the bar of the city of Philadelphia participate 


chief justice of the United States, Jonn MarsuHatt, and ie- 
sire to unite with their fellow citizens in expressing their deep 
felt respect for the memory of that illustrious man. 

Resolved, That while in common with our fellow citizens 
we mourn the great public loss which has been tained sua, we 
feel it to be our privilege us members of a profession so high) 
honored by the character, talents and services of the decease; 
and so long enlightened and directed upon the most momen. 
tous topics by his profound and patriotic mind, to be permitted 
in a special manner to acknowledge our obligations, and ey. 
— our reverence for the name of Joun MarsHalt, There. 
ore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the bar of the United 
States, to co-operate in erecting a monument to his memory 
at some suitable place in the city of Washington. . 

After appointing a committee to carry the above resolutions 
into effect, and resolving to wear crape for 30 days, the follow. 
ing proceedings were had— 

Resolved, ‘That judge Baldwin, Mr. Peters, Mr. Sergeant, 
Mr. William Rawle, jr. Mr. T. 1. Wharton and Mr. E. D. Ingra. 
ham, be requested, on the part of the bar, to accompany the 
remains of chief justice Marshall to the city of Richmond, ang 
to attend the funeral there. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll then offered the following resolutions, 
which were also unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the chairman and secretary be a committee 
to communicate these prasnemnas and the condolence of the 
bar to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Wharton and Mr. Peters moved that Mr. Sergeant be 
requested to deliver an eulogiem on the character of the Jate 
chief justice Marshall, before this bar, at some future time, two 
be designated by himself. 

The city councils of Philadelphia also passed the following 
resolutions— 

Resolved, That the councils of the city of Philadelphia par- 
take in the common grief of their fellow citizens, for the |oss 
which our country has sustained by the death of the Jate ilius- 
trious Joun Marsua.t, chief justice of the United States. 

Resolved, That the officers and members of the select and 
common councils will attend the remains of the lamented ée- 
ceased, beyond the borders of Pennsylvania, and that the 
mayor, recorder, aldermen and citizens, be invited to assist in 
paying this tribute ef respect to his distinguished character and 
services, 

[Similar meetings have been held, or are called, at various 
places—and the proceedings had at some of them shail be re- 
corded. ] 

From the Baltimore American of Thuarsday— 

The corpse of the late chief justice Marshall was taken on 
board of the Citizens’ Union Line steamboats yesterday morp- 
ing at Philadelphia, and was transferred to the Norfolk steam- 
buat at the mouth of the river Patapsco. It was acecompanied 
by three sons of the deceased and a committee of the citizens 
of Philadelphia, consisting of judge Baldwin, Mr. Sergeant, 
Mr. Rawle, Mr. Peters and Mr. Ingraham, who proceeded with 
it to Virginia. 


The Hudson (N. Y.) Gazette, states that on Sunday 
evening 28th ult. about dark, about half an acre of ground 
on the border of the Claverack ereek, 34 miles from 
Hudson, suddenly sunk to the depth of 25 feet, carrying 
with it half the width of the Columbia turnpike road, to- 
gether with a garden and orchard. This slide or sink- 
ing of the earth filled up the channel of the creek and 
turned the water round on the opposite flats. 


At the legislative caucus at which Mr. Hill was nomi- 
nated for governor of New Hampshire, the following re- 
solution was gravely passed: 

Resolved, That we respectfully but earnestly request our bre- 
thren of Tennessee—a state whose favorite son the democracy 
of the country have supported with so much devotion—to pause 
before they take any measures calculated to divide the great 
democratic party—and to reflect whether that state is not the 
last from which such movements ought to be expected. 


The New York ‘*Morning Herald” of Tuesday last, 
say s— 

On the Sunday before last, as we have been informed, the 
rev. Wm. Quarter, one of the Catholic priests who officiate in 
St. Mary’s church, in Grand street, embraced the opportunity 
during the morning service, to denounce and prohibit to his 
congregation the reading or perusal of the Morning Herald, un- 
der the usual penalties made and provided by the holy church 
in all such and similar cases. 


The following are other extracts from O’Connell’s 
abolition speech, at London. It is a fine specimen of the 
‘*fustian” of the ‘‘agitator”— 

**The red arm of God,’ continued the learned gentleman, ‘is 
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black man as well as the white man, beware of its vengeance, 
the lightning careers through the troubled air resistless amid 
ine howling of the tempest and the rolling of thunder. Oh, for 
one moment of poetic inspiration, that my words, with the fire 
of indignation with which my bosom burns—that my voice 
might be borue on the western breeze across the wide Atlantic, 
and light on their shores, and ascend their mountains, and be 
watted down the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
rivers of America.?? i I 

Speaking of the Irish in this country, who do not ad- 
yoeate as he does the fanatic Coctrine of abolition, he 
says of them: 

‘He was glad such Irishmen had left their own country. 
They were amongst the objects of the curse of St. Patrick, who 
had banished all poisonous and venomous reptiles from the soil 
of lreland. The learned ember for Dublin then, in an elo- 
quent manner, expressed his abhorrence of America, which 
professed the most enlarged principles of liberty, refusing to 
emancipate two millions of human beings from the degradation 
and horrors of slavery. The star spangled banner of America 
was stained with negro blood. They refused their slaves even 
the blessings of education, They enchained their bodies, and 
they would also enchain their souls. If they suffered this hor- 
rible system lo cuutinue, they would write themselves liars to 
their own declaration. He would proclaim thein, from the 
place on Which he then stood, blasphemers of their God, and, 
what some of them might think of still greater consequence, 
violators of their sacred honor.’? [How pious.] 


A lord chancellor of Great Britain receives a retiring 
pension of 25,000 dollars a year, for life; and there are 
now living fou persons who receive it—100,000 dollars 
a year, for the honor of having filled that office, for a 
few months. 





Several days ago, the workmen engaged in getting out 
stone at Mr. Defrees’ farm, two miles below this place, 
found on breaking a mass of rock, two lizzards and a 
small rattlesnake. Ou exposing them to the sun a few 
moments, they became perfectly alive. From the thick- 
ness of the rock, in which they were found, and the slow 
formation of the limestone species of rock, ages must 
have passed since they were thus encompassed. 

[Piqua (O.) Courier. 

The following is an account of a pleasant competition: 

Joon Shackford, esq. sergeant at arms of the United States 
senate, and Matthew St. Clair Clark, esq. formerly clerk of the 
house of representatives, have each subscribed the sum of one 
thousand dollars as a donation to the American Bible society. 
The manner of the deed was unusual. Ata late meeting of the 
Washington Bible society, Mr. Shackford rose and presented 
the following resolution, which was read by Mr. Clark, the pre- 
sident of the society. 

Resolved, (by divine permission), [ will pay to the secretary 
of the American Bible society, for value received, $1,000 in 
four annual instalments of $250 each, payable on the first day 
of February, in the years 1836, 1837, 1838 and 1839, without de- 
faleation, [Signed] J. SHACKFORD. 

After a few remarks, the president handed the resolution to 
the secretary, and the following was found to be appended— 
“*T will pay the like sums on the same terms. 

“*M. Sr. C. CLarxk.” 


StIncuLaR occurrence. From the New York Cou- 
rier. A disclosure of one of the most extraordinary in- 
cidents we have ever heard, was made a few days since, 
to an individual in this city, by means of an anonymous 
note. It stated that the proprietor of one of the most 
fashionable dry goods stores in Broadway, near the 
Park, was in.the constant’habit of satisfying a most atro- 
cious and criminal curiosity, by means of holes bored 
through the floor of his shop near the counter, over 
which his unsuspecting female customers were obliged 
to stand. ‘I'he suspicions of persons about the store were 
first excited by observing that when any young lady of 
respectability entered, the master, on some pretext or 
other, instantly absented himself. Atlength a watch was 
placed upon him, and he was seen by a person previous- 
ly concealed, to enter in haste a coal cellar under the 
store, of which he always kept the key, place himself on 
a barrel, and draw from the roof several plugs which ex- 
actly fitted augur holes in his shop floor, and through 
which he could plainly see what was passing above. The 
witness, having satisfied himself as to the motive which 
prompted the frequent visits to the cellar, imparted his 
communication above mentioned. ‘The person to whom 
it was sent being a timid man, was fearful of giving pub- 
licity to the affair, lest it should not prove true. He, 
Owever, resolved on communicating it to the police, and 





. 





showed the note to Huntington, the officer, who imme- 
diately repaired to the store, and satisfied himself by ac- 
tual inspection, that at least a part of the charge was 
true. ‘I'he augur holes were there and the plugs nicely 
fitted to them. The master of the store, the moment he 
saw the officer commence his scrutiny, absented himself, 
and, we believe, did not again return to business, but 
with all haste engaged his passage and sailed for Europe; 
since which the store has been kept closed. From the 
subsequent statement of those acquainted with the affair, 
it appears that the criminal has been in the commission 
of his vile practice for upwards of two years past. He 
has been most fortunate in absconding before his erime 
became known to an outraged community. Had he re- 
mained, his punishment in all probability, would have 
been most summary, and perhaps fatal to him. 


In copying from the Courier the above disclosure, it is 
but just to the very respectable shopkeepers in the vici- 
nity alluded to, to say, that the only shop, which, within 
afew days has been, and remains closed, is that of &. 
Mackie, in Broadway, next to the corner of Warren 
strect. [V. ¥. American. 


Rep River rarr. Of this great obstruction to the na- 
vigation of Red river 130 miles have been removed, leav- 
ing not more than 23 miles of it yet to be cleared away. 
‘The whole mass of timber of which it was composed, has 
been effectually removed from the bed of the river so as 
to leave but little remains of it to be seen. A good steam- 
boat navigation has been opened throughout the whole 
extent of that part of the river from which the raft has 
been removed. Seven trips were made up through 110 
miles of the river since the Ist March last, which was 
formerly filled with the raft, by five steamboats, viz: the 
‘Lady Washington,” ‘*Romeo,” **O’Connell,”’ **OQuachi- 
ta” and “St. Landres.”” The O’Connell and St. Landres 
made two trips. In five of the seven trips made by those 
boats, they were heavily laden with freight. When the 
remaining 23 miles of the raft shall have been removed, 
which will probably be done in the months of December, 
January and February next, there will be a free and safe 
navigation for steamboats at least 500 miles above the 
raft, which added to that part of the river where the raft 
was located, increases the navigation of the river a distance 
of 650 miles, through as good a tract of country as any of 
the same extent in the United States, lying between the 
3ist and 34th degrees of north latitude. The whole 
length of steamboat navigation in the main branch of Red 
river will exceed 1,000 miles. Its tributaries will add 
several hundred miles more. So that the effect produc- 
ed by the removal of the raft will be to open to market 
a tract of land extending at least 800 miles on the banks 
of Red river and its tributaries, together with all the 
back country. Calculate the advantages arising from this 
improvement, and they will be found immense. Take 
but two sections of land deep on each side of the river, 
and you find that 2,048,000 acres of land will be opened 
to a market for its products, and offered for sale by the 
United States; its average value will be $5 per acre, pro- 
ducing an aggregate of $10,240,000. The whole expense 
to the government for the removal of the raft will not 
exceed $150,000. [ Louisville Adv, 


GRADUAL INCREASE OF THE NAVY. By the advertisement 
from the navy commissioners’ office, dated May 25th, it will be 
seen that proposals have been issued for the delivery of white 
oak keel pieces for eight seventy-fours, eight frigates, and ten 
sloops of war, to be delivered by the first of August, 1836, at 
the naval stations of Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadel - 
phia and Norfolk; together with a vast quantity of other timber 
in proportion to be delivered at the navy yard at Boston. 

This is by far the most extensive movement that has ever 
taken place at any one time in regard to the navy, and fully in- 
dicates a disposition on the part of the government to place this 
right arm of our country’s defence upon the most permanent 
foundation, and that too without delay. The above prospec- 
tive increase, as we take it for granted, is entirely independent 
of vessels already enumerated in the report of the secretary of 
the navy as being in a state of preparation, in which case, 
when the whole shall be completed, our naval force will 
amount, all told, to 25 ships of the line—32 frigates—31 sloops of 
war, and 8 schooners—a force, efficiently and effectually man- 
ned, as our vessels usually are, not only sufficient to protect 
our own coast from insult, but to carry destruction and dismay 
among the colonies of the most powerful nations on the globe. 
To officer and man such a force as the above, would require 
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not much short of 40,000 men, and however visionary at the 
present moment it may appear to many, that we shall soon be 
able to effect this, we hesitate not to say, such is the wonder- 
ful increase of population, commerce and general resources of 
this country, particularly of the South Sea whaling business, 
that nursery of the best seamen in the world, that at the end of 
another ten years, it may be accomplished by these United 
States easier than by any other nation on the globe, with the 
single exception of Great Britain; and many years will not 
elapse, at the present ratio of increase, before our eommerce 
upon every sea,the East Indies perhaps excepted, will be 
equivalent to hers, [Boston Gazette. 


(The foregoing paragraph sounds largely, and would Jead to 
a conclusion that we are making preparations in earnest for 
any war that may occur. But it savors a little of romance. 
We learn, upon inquiry, that the timber to be contracted for is 
only intended for the repairs of vessels already built, for which 
purpose every prudent government will always keep supplies 
on hand. ]} [Army and Navy Chron. 


Mr. Lricn. From the Richmond Whig of July 7. 
We take especial pleasure in laying a card from this gen- 
tleman before the public; for whilst we are not insensi- 
ble to the honor of having our political speculations at- 
tributed mediately or immediately to him, all who re- 
flect must perceive the indelicacy and disrespect to the 
legislature of Mr. Leigh’s imagining and discussing cer- 
tain contingencies adverted to in those speculations, in- 
ferring neither disrespect nor indelicacy to the general 
assembly when proceeding from a citizen merely, but 
bearing a very different complexion if emanating from 
the senator. It has suited the editor of the Enquirer to 
eonsider Mr. Leigh as responsible for the speculations 
mentioned, for it is his eue to render Mr. Leigh obnoxi- 
ous, and neither courtesy, truth nor justice, have imposed 
any limitations upon his endeavors to accomplish it; but 
those who personally know him could not have suspect- 
ed him to be capable of the disrespect to the general as- 
sembly of anticipating a possible violation of the consti- 
tution by that body, or of the indelicacy of speculating 
in the newspapers upon what it became him to do in the 
event supposed. 

A tard, Mr. Leigh, being informed that the opinion is 
Spreading far and wide, that the speculations in some recent 
editorial articles of the Whig, concerning his purposes, senti- 
ments and probable course, were, in effect, communications 
from himself—therefore requests the editors of the Whig to re- 
peat, what they have already stated, in the most explicit terms, 
that whatever they have said on that subject, previously to 
their paper of the 4th instant, was said without authority from 
him or communication with him; and to inform their readers, 
that they were authorised by him to state, as they did in their 
paper of the 4th, that it is his purpose to take his seat in the se- 
nate, unless an imperious necessity arising out of the state of 
his own private affairs shall prevent bim from doing so. And 
he desires them now to say further, that, whatever ceusures he 
may incur, he will never expose himself to the eharge of recre- 
ancy; and that, in his conduct in the senate, he shall take coun- 
cil only from his own sense of duty to his constituents and to 


his yrescanny taking care to do nothing but upon the maturest 
and most dispassionate deliberation. 


Lowett. Mr. Shireff, an English farmer, who visited this 
country with a view to decide upon allowing a younger brother 
to emigrate hither, thus speaks of Lowell, in Massachusetts: 

“The females engaged in manufacturing amount to nearly 
5,000; and as we arrived at Lowell on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, we had an opportunity of seeing those connected with 
some of the bargest cotton factories retiring from labor. All were 
clean, neat aad fashionably attired, with reticules hanging on 
their arms, and calashes on their heads. They commonly walk 
arm in arm, without displaying levity. The general appearance 
and deportment was such that few British gentlemen in the 
middle ranks of life need have been ashamed of leading any of 
them to a tea-party. Next day being Sunday, we saw the 
young females belonging to the factories going to church in 
their best attire, when the favorable impressions of the pre- 
ceding evening were not effaced. They lodge, generally, in 
boarding houses, and earn about 8s. 6d. sterling per week, inde- 
pendent of board: serving girls earn about 4s. 6d. 

“The recent introduction of large manufacturing establish- 
ments, thin population and ample reward of labor, account for 
the apparent comfort and propriety of the Lowell young wo- 
men. The situation of the manufacturing class in Britain is 
very different: nurtured amidst poverty and vice, they toil in 
erowded and unwholerome factories from infancy, often dis- 
regarded by parents and employers, and attaining maturity 
ruined in constitution and morals, with few of the sympathies 
of humanity. 

‘This village may be taken as an instance of the giant strides 
by which the United States are advancing to greatness, and the 
immeasurable water power nature has lavished on them. The 
eqnal supplies more water than the present machinery requires; 
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and, after inspecting the surplus in the canal and rivers, I we 
of opinion there is water enough to propel nearly one hundreg 


ploy a population of upwards of a hundred thousand sonls. 


coal with which she has been blessed; but however extensive 
and available it may be, the water power of the United States 
will excel itin cheapness and magnitude. The price of labor 
is,and will likely continue, much cheaper in Britain than in the 
United States, which seems the only circumstance that can y}. 
timately give a superiority to the manufactories of the former,» 





Ferocity or native Arricans! In Gurley’s life of 
Ashmun, we find the following shocking instance of the 
bloody manner in which victims are procured for loading 
the slave ships which still hover on this coast: 

‘The following incident, (said Mr. Ashmun, in writ. 


ty), I relate, not for its singularity, for similar events 
take place, perhaps, every month in the year; but it has 
fallen under my own observation, and I vouch for its 
authenticity:—King Boatswain, our most powerful sup. 
porter and steady friend among the natives, (so he has 
uniformly shown himself), received a quantity of goods 
in trade from a French slaver, for which he stipulated 
to pay young slaves. He makes it a point of honor to 
be punctual to his engagements, The time was at hand 
when he expected the return of the slaver. He had not 


him, for his victims, he singled out the Queahs, a small 
agricultural and trading people, of most inoffensive cha- 
racter. His warriors were skilfully distributed to the 
different hamlets, and making a simultaneous assault on 
the sleeping occupants, in the dead of night, aceomplish- 
ect without difficulty or resistance, the annihilation, (with 
the exception of a few towns), of the whole tribe. Every 
adult man and woman was murdered; every but fired; 
very young children generally shared the fate of their 


parents. ‘The boys and girls alone were reserved to pay 
the Freneliman.”’ 


— 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT DECISION. 
New Orleans, June 2, 1835. 

Yesterday the judgment of the supreme court was pronoune 
ed in the long pending, and very important case, institeated by 
the heirs of Mr. Pouttney, who died in the year F819. The 
decision of this case has been looked for with the greatest 
anxiety, by many persons who had purchased the property, 
which was reclaimed by the heirs of Mr, Poultney; and the 
city of Lafayette has been materially impeded, in its progress 
and improvements, by the unwillingness of persons iaclined to 
purchase, to embroil themselves in a protracted and uncertain 
litigation.— 

The judgment was given against the heirs, principally upon 
the ground, that the widow of Mr. Poultney had never admin- 
istered to her husband’s estate; but, on the contrary, had aban- 
doned all his property for herself and her two children. The 
debts of Mr. P. being at the time of his death, nearly double 
the amount of the assets, the property was in consequence sold 
for the benefit of the creditors, and only produced 69,000 dol- 
lars. Since that time, however, the property has become ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and the heirs sought, by their action to dis- 


Which it appears they had never taken possession, either virtual- 


alienated, without opposing any impediment whatever; but, on 


dorsed for Mr. Poultney. [Louisiana Adv. 


ANOTHER STRIDE TO DESPOTISM. 
New Orleans, June 25, 


place of the 12th inst. 


adopted the plan of ‘T'exca, particularly Zacatecas. 





ieg generally supported and ultimately successful, 


times the machinery at present employed, and which might em. | 


‘Britain is said to owe much of her greatness to the supply of 7 
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ing to the board of managers of the Colonization socie. f 


the slaves. Looking round on the peaceable tribes about | 7 


turb the present possessors, and to resume that property, of 


ly or legally, according to the form required by the Spanish 
law, which was in foree at the time of the decease of Mr. 
Poultney. The heirs would have been barred, even by a plea 
of proscription, as they had allowed the property to be sold, and 


the contrary, had totally abandoned the whole of it to the cre- 
ditors, many of whom have since become insolvent themselves, 
in consequence of the losses drawn upon them, by having et- 


; The schooner Crawford arrived yes- 
terday in nine days from Vera Cruz, and brought papers of that 


They contain intelligence of a complete change in the form 
of government in Mexico—changing the federal republic of the 
states to a central consolidated government, over which Santa 
Anna is recognised as the head or supreme chief of the nation: 

The change commenced in Toluca, the chief city of the 
state of Mexico, whence the plan was sent to the general 2°- 
vernment, and disseminated through each and every state. It 
has been adopted in every part of the state of Mexico, and in 
most of the other states; even those that had prominently 

This plan 
of Toluca appears to have emanated from Santa Anna, and its 
adoption in the various states of the Mexican republic, to have 
been premeditated; so that there appears little doubt of tts be- 
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“hero of Stoney Point,” recently died at Richmond. 
His remains were interred with the highest honors. He 


nee 


* to be beheaded by the sword, 19 to hard labor for dif- 
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The prominent features of the plan are to establish a popular, 
representative and central government; the constitution of which 
to be based on the EXCLOSIVE acknowledgment of the Catholic reli- 
gion; on the independence of the nation in the integrity of its 
actual territory; on the proportionate division of the powers of 
the government; and on the constitutional freedom of the press. 

Santa Auna is recognised as president and supreme chief of 
the nation; and as protector of its laws freely enacted. 

The present authorities not opposing the plan of Toluca, are 
to continue in Office tll congress shall organise a government 
on the principles indicated, and this is to be effected as soon as 


possible. [ Bulletin. 





ITEMS. 

The journals of Saxony announce that a band of 96 
robbers, who had been confined in the prisons of Os- 
chetz, have lately been brought to trial, when four of 
them were condemned to be broken on the wheel, two 


ferent periods, from 1 to 19 years, and $4 to imprison- 
ment for several weeks. Among them were 29 women 
and girls, wy few of whom where subject to any of the 
severer punishments. The rest were acquitted. 


The church of Rome has appropriated $60,000 for the 
establishment of a Catholic convent at Bertrand, Michi- 
gan. 


The venerable major Gibdon, familiarly known as the 


gallantly led one of the advanced parties of the ‘‘forlorn 
hope” on the 16th July, 1779, when general Wayne car- 
ried that fortress by storm. He was collector at Rich- 
mond, (to which we believe, he had been appointed by 
WASHINGTON), at the time of his decease—and a most 
excellent man, universally revered. 


Died, at his residence in Dorghester, Mass. on the 
26th ult. Join Bailey, esq. formerly a representative 
from that state, an accomplished scholar, and a worthy 
gentleman. 


A man, in firing a salute, at Lewistown, Del. on the 
4th inst. lost both his arms, and three others were dan- 
gerously wounded. 


A great operator in London, made in the recent fall of 
Spanish bonds, the clear sum of £500,000 sterling, or 


$2,400,000, and all without the actual investment of a) 


penny. 


A gentleman at Providence had last fourth of July, 
four silk worms, which have in one year produced 
700,000 now feeding on his cocoonery. 


From the late official returns it appears that the num- 
ber of curates in England, whose salary amounts only to 
£80 per annum, or less than $400, is five thousand two 
fundred and eighty-two! that, too, in a land where the 
income of the bishop is from $20,000 to $100,000 per 
annum, 

The eight Metropolitan water works, which supply 
London, furnished, in 1833, thirty-five millions gallons 
daily. Upwards of three millions sterling, or about thir- 
teen millions and a half dollars, had been expended on 
the works—yet a fresh water river—the ‘Tliames, runs 
through the city. 


A bran new phrase from “Ould Ireland.” The Ath- 
lone Independent, describing the attack made by a mob, 
armed with shillalehs, on a police officer, to prevent his 
apprehending a person, uses the following naive phrase 
in detailing the matter: 

**They then laid timber on him, in a most unmerciful 
manner. ‘The magistrates granted informations against 


Mr. Naghton. 


Died on Friday evening, 26th ult. at his residence in 
the town of Southeast, Putuam county, N. Y. after a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with pious resignation, in 
the 88th year of his age, Enoch Crosby. ‘The most im- 
portant public employments of his life are portrayed in 
the character of Harvey Birch, in the inimitable work 


entitled **The Spy,” from the pen of our countryman, 
Fenimore Cooper. 
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charge of a musket, or fowling-picee, in the hands of his 
young friend, William Meredith. 

Also, at Govanstown, where the Baltimore light dra- 
goons had proceeded to take their anniversary dinner, in- 
an affray with cornet Devier, Charles R. Dimmit, a jus- 
tice of the peace. Mr. Devier came immediately to the 


by and voluntarily placed himself at the disposal of the 
aw. 


_ At Chackatuck, Nansemond co. Va. on the Ist inst. 
in an affray, two highly respectable young gentlemen 
were killed, with pistols—Samuel Whitfield, junr. and 
William H. A. P. Cowper. A ball that passed through 
Whitfield’s body also killed a free black man who hap- 
pened to be in the range of it. And, in a back apartment 
of Bank’s Arcade, New Orleans, Marquett, who kept a 
confectioner’s store, and his assistant, were both found 


dead, being made hideous from wounds inflicted with sti- 
:etto and dirks, 


The president of the United States, on Monday last, 


left Washington for the Rip Raps—where he will remain 
a weck or two. 


The fidelity with which the masonry of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road was executed, (most of it four years 
ago), may be determined by the fact, as officially stated, 
and in detail, that only 180 dollars are required for re- 
pairs, on the whole line of the road, 83 or 84 miles. 


The ** Waterloo” tavern, on the road from Baltimore 
to Washington, was destroyed by fire on the 3d inst. 


The steamboat Assinaboine, from the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone river, with 1,185 packs of peltries, was 
lately destroyed by fire while descending the Missouri. 
Loss 70 to 80,000 dollars. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Boyle, of the navy de- 
partment, has determined to take charge of the son of 
the late Dr. Me Caffrey, and bring him up. There are 
seven daughters of this truly unfortunate man yet to be 
provided for. [New York Star. 

It will be recollected that Dr. MeC. was barbarously 
murdered by a late mob in New York, They ‘‘/aid tim- 
ber on him”—while visiting a patient. 


It is stated that damages to the amount of more than 
100,000 dollars have been suffered by an awful hail storm 
that was felt at Lynchburg, and its vicinity, on the 27th 
ult. And Canton, a village of 35 houses, in Illinois, was 
levelled to the ground, (three houses excepted ), and five 
persons killed, by a hurricane that happened there on 
the 18th ult. 


The engineer of one of the Massachusetts rail roads 
finds that by not allowing spirits of any kind to the men 
employed, thirty per cent. is gained in the quantity of 
labor performed, besides the avoiding of quarrels and 
disturbances. In the face of a vast accumulation of facts, 
and of each one’s individual experience, were it proper- 
ly noted, so many still persist in believing that the body 
is assisted at labor and the mind refreshed by a litle spi- 
ritous stimulant, that it is well to make known all the 
striking cases in proof of the multiplex benefits, not of 
temperance merely, but of total abstinence, 


We congratulate the agriculturists of the state of Ver- 
mont on the present prospects in relation to the price of 
wool. If we are correctly informed, this staple article 
of our enterprising yeomanry will command a much 
greater price than last year—few sales, however, have 
yet been effected, and these mostly are of nearly or quite 
the first quality. Prices for these lots vary from 50 to 
68 cents, as we are informed. We should think that 
wool was now commanding generally in this vicinity 
fifteen or twenty per cent. more than last year at this 
time. ‘This is truly encouraging for our enterprising 
farmers and wool growers, and ought to stimulate them 
to extend their agricultural facilities for raising sheep. 

Vermont Herald. 

A fleece was taken the other day froma sheep belong- 
ing to Mr. George Hastings, of Colerain, Mass, weigh- 
ing nineteen pounds! ‘The fleece was of three years’ 
growth; but if cut every year, it may be inferred that 





Died, instantaneously, at Baltimore, on the 4th inst. 


midshipman Magruder, son of our worthy fellow citizen | The staple 


the average would have been eight pounds per annum, 
in some parts of the fleece was seventeen 





judge Magruder, in consequence of the accidental dis- | inches long. 


The sheep is of the celebrated Bakewell 
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breed, which was brought to perfection, we believe, by 
the celebrated Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, in England. 
' Greenfield Mercury. 
Mr. J. Marsh, jr. of Montague, informs us that he 
sheared a sheep of his a few days since, one year old, 
the fleece of which weighed seven pounds and three- 
quarters. (Lb. 


The Detroit Journal gives the following account of the 
repeal of the eovisiee in the constitution of Michigan 
giving the rights of citizens to all who had been in the 
country two years: 

**We take great pleasure in announcing to our friends, 
that on motion of Mr. Norvell, the obnoxious passage 
in the constitutional provision, for the elective franchise, 
permitting foreigners to vote, has been stricken out by a 
very large vote in the convention, and that as the matter 
now stands, no persons except citizens of the U. States, 
and others who were residents of the territory on the 4th 
of April last, shali hereafter be participators in the elec- 
tive franchise,”’ 

HO Bee 
AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

‘London, May 30. Extract of a letter from Madrid dated 
May 20, received by express: ‘The following are the minutes of 
resolutions come to yesterday: 

66], The urgent necessity of a foreign intervention, without 
which the government is unable to put down the insurrection 
of the Carlists, or stop the progress of anarchy. 

662. The council of regency, the ministers, the constituted 
authorities, the troops of the garrison of Madrid, the army of the 
north, and the people devoted to the existing government, con- 
vinced of this necessity, loudly demand the active co-operation 
provided for by the quadruple treaty; and consequently engage 
to receive the foreign auxiliaries as friends and protectors. 

6663, Under present circumstances the intervention should be 
immediate, and consist of 50,000 men.’ ”’ 

These three points have been approved by the ministers; and 
the ambassadors of France and England have affixed their sig- 
natures to them as certifying their being correct. ‘l'’o this the 
ministers have decided to add that Spain should hold herself 
liable to France for all the charges and expenses which the ex- 
pedition may create. This act has, no doubt, been sent to the 
allied courts, in support of the application of our ambassadors. 
It is said that the ministers give up all for lost if the quadruple 
treaty is not immediately and entirely fulfilled. A retirement 
of governmest to Badajos or Seville is talked of, in case the 
Carlists make any progress in Castile. 

The Portuguese ambassador has, it is stated, promised in the 
name of her most faithful majesty, that she will be ready to ren- 
der such assistance to our queen as the other parties of the qua- 
druple alliance shall decide upon. Valdes quits the army of 
Navarre, and the count de Espleta, or the marquis de las Ar- 
marillas, is named as his successor. This army is in an alarm- 
ing state. All the troops are about to leave Biscay and Navarre, 
except those of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, which will be re- 
tained; for which purpose they are being provisioned, 

Our position is delicate. We are looking with great anxiety 
for the answers of France and England. If the 50,000 French 
do not quickly enter Spain, it will be taken as a proof that the 

owers will accommodate themselves to the denomination of 

on Carloe, for the refusal will be a passport for Charles V. to 
Madrid. ‘The army of the north will declare in his favor, and 
horrible reactions will take place without any possible return 
io the present sysiem. The queen is said to be piunged into 
the deepest distress. She would be glad to make an arrange- 
ment with Don Carlos by means of a marriage, but she dares 
not avow her wishes. 

According to the letters of the 19th inst. from Barcelons, a 
new and powerful band of 600 men has shown itself on the fron- 
tier of France, towards Camperdown, in the direction of Fi- 
gueires. Allis quiet. The Urban militia are performing hard 
duty, but their zeal does not relax. 

The Memorial des Pyrenees, of Pau, of the 23d inst. has the 
following: ‘‘After the recent repeated success of the Spanish 
Carlists some decisive event was expected. No important 
news, however, has arrived. But it seems thatthe insurrec- 
tion is becoming organized in Castile, and some Navariese bat- 
talions are preparing to march to the frontiers of that province, 
to support Merino, who, after a long repose, has reappeared 
upon the stage. The insurgents are now masters of all the 
ground that served for the theatre of war. They scour in ali 
directions without restraint, and the queen’s troops, powerless 
or weak, are obliged to keep within certain towns, where they 
cannot obtain, without difficulty, the provisions and ammunition 
which they need.’’ 

Paris, May 27. We this moment learn that Puerta La Reyna 
has been evacuated az Vilalba had been; but the queen’s troops 
have fallen back, not on Pampeluna, buton the Ebro. Thus 
the Chriatines will soon have no position north of the Ebro but 
St. Sebastian, Pampetuna, Vittoria and Elisondo, and even 
these last positions appear to be seriously threatened. Buta 
more important fact is announced tons. The Carlist general 
Moreno is stated to have crossed the Ebro to open a communi- 
cation with Merino in Old Castile. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

We have received per the Orbit regular files of the Royal Ga. 
zette and Kingston Chronicle to the i 3th June inclusive, Says a 
New York paper. Their contents are generally of a local na. 
ture. 

‘Twenty-four emigrante had arrived at Kingston from St, Mj. 

chacls. ‘They are principally gardeners, and it is said may be 
rendered extremely useful on plantations. The Chronicte Says 
that in the event of their thriving and succeeding, no difficulty 
will be experienced in procuring some thousands of them 1 
keep up the cultivation of the soil, 
_ Numerous complaints are raised against the governor of the 
island, in consequence, it is stated, of his fondness for inter. 
meddling with the magistrates. One of the papers remarks, “if 
his excellency is determined to persist in such a system "the 
magistracy had better resiga their commissions, and place the 
whole of the judicial power at his disposal.”? 

Consideiable coufusion seems to exist in consequence of the 
indolence of the negroes, and there appears an enormous def. 
ciency in the quantity of sugar shipped in 1835, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. : 

We extract the following paragraph from the Montego Bay 
Standard: 

Some of the veszels which have sailed from this port this year, 
have gone considerably short of their usual cargo of sugar and 
rum, and several of those now in the barber will do the same. 
Disheartening as this circumstance is, we have yet to add one 
still more so; the ship Janet, Chalmers, lett our shore, yester. 
day, for London, in ballast! every effort to proewre for her a 
cask of sugar or rum having proved ineffectual. But this is not 
all; the people of England have been so long deceived by the 
reports of the “successful”? working of the new system, sent 
home by his excellency and his satellites, te whom he had writ- 
ten for favorable accounts under their ‘judicious management,” 
that no credit has been given to gentlemen who have written to 
their constituents fair and accurate statements of the sitnation 
of the island. Atall events they have been told “that the ae- 
counts received from Jamaica are very contradictory; and many 
of them, not suspecting the system of intentional deception 
which has been practised on them, have been induced to be- 
lieve the most favorable reports—especially as they had been 
informed of the prosperous appearance of the island up to the 
first of August. It was upder these impressions, no doubt, that 
the Messrs. Dawsons, of London, wrote on the 15th of April 
last, to captain Chalmers to say that ‘they intended to send out 
the Waterlily, to take what sugar and rum the Juliet might 
leave.’’ Is it not most reprehensible, thus to sacrifice private 
interests for the sake of deluding the public for a few months, 
and that on a subject of vital importance? Some of our friends 
in England will find to their cost, that the declarations of a great 
personage, whether made in the Caribean or Mediterranean sea, 
are entitled to equal confidence. ‘The whigs are now in. Will 
the marquis of Sligo repeat to them the assurance of the suc- 
cessful issue of their projects in this country? 

From Jamaica papers of the 15th ult. 

On Friday last the apprentices belonging to Sterling Castle 
estate, in the parish of St. Andrew, broke out into acts of the 
most outrageous violence. 

The women had a quarre) among themselves, and set to 
work in the most feminine manner, tearing the clothes off each 
Other’s persons, and committing every species of violence, 
which would disgrace the most savage tribes. The men at last 
took part in the affray, and had recourse to their hoes, bills, 
and cutlasses, as weapons of offence! The overseer, book- 
keeper, and several of the estates’ constables promptly went 
to the scene of action, when a momentary cessation of hostili- 
ties took place, and the ire of the whole of the belligerents was 
directed toward those who went to command the peace! The 
overseer and constables were obliged to retreat, in order to 
save their lives from the fury of the gang! An express was im- 
mediately sent to require the attendance of Mr. Lloyd, the spe- 
cial magistrate, who with his usual promptitnde, repaired to 
the property, and by his personal determination, soon brought 
the whole to reason. An investigation took place on the spot, 
and of a most painful nature, as it clearly exhibited what the 
conduct of our present peasantry will be, when placed beyond 
the control of their masters! 

_ Kingston, June 15. By his majesty’s brig Serpent, which ar- 
rived here on Friday last, from the Caymanas, we learn that 
the negroes, lately declared free by our worthy governor’s pro- 
clamation, have left the service of their former masters, and 
avowed their intention of establishing a town of their own!! 
The consequences of this are, that the females of the families 
of their late owners, are obliged to perform the most menial do- 
mestic offices, white the males are tilling the soil for subsist- 
ence. This is a striking specimen of what will be the condi- 
tion of Jamaica, in the year 1840, notwithstanding the anxiety 
of lord Sligo and his Toavtes to impress a belief that the #ys- 
tem is now working—and that it will ultimately work well!! 
The special magistrate can be of no further use in the Cayma- 
nas, as his mission, which was never legal, must now termi- 
nate as a matter of course. 

—— BB Ose 
DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


This accomplished and gifted lady is no more! She died in 


Dublin, on the evening of Saturday, the 18th of May, resigned 
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to her fate, which she met with the calm composure of a Cliris- 

. She has gone to that blessed country ‘where death may 
not enter, and sin cannot stain”—‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” — 

in recording the demise of this distinguished woman, we 
canaot but indulge in a train of sweet and solemn recollections. 
We cannot but remember that she has moved and swayed in- 
numerable hearts by the sweetness of her pathos—by the vivid 
and admirable delineations of nature which shine through all 
her verses, and by the ennobling and delicate sentiments which 
thrill through every poem from her pen. If there was evera 
being, who, while yet a mortal, became essentially disembo- 
died and spiritual, it was Mrs. Hemans. She learned to live 
and move in a spirit world. Her affections were centred on the 
jast and the beloved; on those who had gone before her into the 
vale of death, and fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth, 
never again to awaken. Who does not call to mind a thou- 
sand solemn, yet glorivus thoughts—a thousand impulses of soft 
and tender affection that have been aroused in the mind, on 
perusing the chastended and delicate effusions of this daughter 
of glory? Who has not felt that he owed to her lays, some of 
his deepest and richest emotions? 

But, she has gone; and we are left to remember that few, or 
none, will be found to fill her place. Her style was peculiarly 
her own: it was tender and touching—feminine, yet lovely. 
All the dear charities and feelings that made the fireside holy, 
and gave acharm to the domestic affections—all these were 
hers, in rich and beautiful profusion. There was a romance in 
every thing she did; yet it was the romance of nature and of 
the heart; it was that truth, which is “‘stronger than fiction.” 
No poet, living or dead, ever possessed a more harmonious ear. 
Her numbers melted upon the mind, like the deep echoes of a 
flute at evening, or the pealing of an organ in some ancient and 
time- worn cathedral. 

But, we forbear. We call to mind so many effusions from 
her pen that have delighted us; we remember so many traits of 
lofty genius, and unsullied feeling, in which this lady has writ- 
ten, that we can scarcely conceive any eulogy which would ex- 
ceed her deserts. We rejoice that she died in the assurance of 
that holy and religious faith which she has done so much to 
uphold and illustrate, and in the firm belief that her spirit is 
now reposing in that glorious clime where her aspirations have 
‘ong been centered—in the mansions of rest. 

——— gone from us, our sister—but we have no tears to 
shed, 

For we know that thou art numbered with the bleesed holy 
dead: 

And in that continual city, to which sin can never come, 

Hast found, through grace in Clirist our Lord, a welcome and a 
home.’’ 

OFFICIAL. 
Navy department, 3d July, 1835. 

The board of examination recently convened at Baltimore, 
composed of captains— 

Henry E. Bavarp, president, 

A. J. DaLwas, 

Wa. Comprron Botton, 

Avex. CLaxTon and 

LAURENCE KEARNEY, 
has closed its duties. 

The following is a list of the midshipmen who paszed arrang- 
ed in the order assigned them by the board: 

Class 1827. 
M. G. L. Claiborne. 

Class 1829. 
16 George Wycke, 
17 Octavius Fairfax, 
i6 T. A. M. Craven, 
19 Dominick Lyneh, 
20 Francis B. Renshaw, 
21 Addison R. Taliaferro, 
22 Horace N. Harrison, 
23 James H. North, 
24 Robert B. Pegram, 
25 Edward C. Ward, 
26 Richard G. Cogdell, 
27 Matthew S. Pitcher, 
28 James Anderson, 
29 Charles Thomas. 


members, 


1 Oliver H. Perry, 

2 Charles W. Morris, 
3 Joshua Humphreys, 
4 Richard Bache, 

5 Francis E. Barry, 

6 Joseph Underwood, 
7 John B. Dale, 

8 Stephen Decatur, 
9 William L. Maury, 
10 David D. Potter, 
1l Edw. C. Bowers, 

12 Montford S. Stokes, 
13 Nathaniel G. Bay, 
14 Thomas Budd, 
15 Aadw. F. V. Gray, 


MILITARY—OFFICIAL. 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant general’s office, 
Washington, June 23d, 1835. 

1. The major general commanding the army, bas received 
brevet major general Scott, commanding the eastern de- 
partment, the proceedings of the general court martial conven- 
ed at Fort Columbus, in the harbor of New York, pursuant to 
order No. 24, dated Apri! 14, 1835, issued at the head quarters 
of that department, of which court brevet major L. Whiting, of 
the 4th regiment of artiliery, is president: captain J. Munroe, 


lieutenants C. O. Collins, 8. H. Drum, W. H. Emory, all of the 
4th regiment of artiliery, members; and captain H. Brown, judge 
advocate. This court martial having disregarded the duties 
enjoined upon courts martial, in reference to receiving evi- 
dence when offered by the judge advocate, in cases in which 
prisoners plead “‘guiléy,’’ as directed in “‘order’’ No. 23, of 1830; 





and also disregarded the opinion of the attorne eral of the 
11th April, 1834, promulgated for the general inioometion of the 
army, in ‘‘order”? No. 32, of 1834, major general Scott ordered 
the court, in consequence thereof, to reconvene, and reconsi- 
der its proceedings. The court did reconvene, and came to the 
determination, “that as it had maturely considered the case, it 
saw no reason to alter its proceedings.”? 

As the course pursued by the court martial was directly in 
the face of the law and the regulations governing the proceed- 
ings of courts martial, the major general commanding the army 
felt it his duty to submit the case to the president of the United 
States, and to bring the conduct of the court to his considera- 
tion. The president has been pleased to give the following 
order thereon, which is published for the particular instruction 
of the members of the court martial in question, and for the in- 
formation of the army in general: 

‘““The president of the United States, after a full examination 
of the proceedings of the general court martial, of which brevet 
major L. Whiting is president, cannot but disapprove of the 
course pursued by the court in refusing to take testimony in a 
case in which the prisoner plead guilty, and where the penalty 
for the offences charged was discretionary with the court, espe- 
cially when such iestimony was tendered by the judge advo- 
cate. 

‘*In referring to the proceedings in the case of private Dough- 
erty, it appears that the court violated the rules of law prescrib- 
ed by all enlightened jurists upon this subject, as well as the 
general order of the 8th May, 1830, and the subsequent general 
order of the 22d of April, 1834. The court appears to have done 
this after its departure from the rules laid down for the govern- 
ment of courts martial was brought to its notice by major gene- 
ral Scott, which makes its procedure more exceptionable, as it 
would seem that this act was in contempt of the regulations for 
the government of courts martial—conduct highly improper, 
and which the president disapproves. 

‘‘It is with extreme regret that the president has seen of late, 
in the proceedings of various courts martial, not only a great 
irregularity in the proceedings themselves, but also an unpar- 
donable carelessness in the manner of recording them. 

‘“Whilst the president has thought proper thus to exprees 
himself upon the subject, he indulges the hope that, in future, 
courts martial will conform more strictly to the laws and to the 
rules established by the general orders herein referred to; and 
he would recommend it as a matter of duty to all officers who 
may be liable to be employed on courts martial, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the laws and regulations applicable to 
that service, as the discipline and reputation of the army are 
deeply involved in the manner in which military courts are 
conducted, and justice administered. 

ANDREW JACKSON.’” 

2. The major general commanding the army directs that the 
proceedings of the general courts martial of which brevet major 
Levi Whiting is president, be returned to the head quarters of 
the eastern department, for the final action of the commanding 
general thereof. By order of ALEXANDER MAcoMB 

Major general, commanding in chief. 
. JONES, adjutant generat, 


REC{PROCAL COMPLIMENTS. 

Mr. Livingston, our late minister te France, bas presented a 
superb gold box to commodore Elliott, in return for the commo- 
dore’s kind attentions to himself and family, on their homeward 
voyage. The box is beautifully chased, with the commodore’s 
initials on the outer lid, and bearing the inscription within— 

**A Souvenir of the Constitution, to commodore Elliott, from 
his friend, Edward Livingston.”? 

The following is the letter of presentation, with the reply: 

City hotel, 2d June, 1835, 

Deak sik: Men, whose minds are properly disposed, seldom 
remember the good offices which they take so much pleasure 
in performing. To counteract, as far ag possible, this propensi- 
ty in which you might be apt to indulge, [ pray you to accept a 
trifling memento, which may recall to your recotiection the 
kind attentions which I and my family received from you on 
board of the Constitution, under your command. With it, I 
pray you, sir, to receive the assurance of my highest esteem, 
and of the sense I shall always entertain of your unceasing en- 
deavors to render our passage agreeable. Your friend, and most 
obedient servant, EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 

Commodore J. D. Elliott, U. S. frigate Constitution. 


U. S. frigate Constitution, June 27th, 1835, 

DeaR sir: Permit me to acknowledge your very flattering 
note, accompanying the beautiful gold box, my acceptance of 
which you have done me the honor to request. Unmerited and 
unexpected as it is, it will be cherished in my family as an heir- 
loom, to be preserved to the latest posterity; em | as happily 
connecting a memorable event in our national history, with the 
recollection of a statesman, whose fame rests not on opinion, 
but in the records of the jurisprudence, the legislation and the 
diplomacy of our country; and above all, in his demonstrations 
of attachment to the constitution. Deeply sensible of the re- 
sponsible and peculiar service to which I had been called by the 
venerated chief magistrate of the nation, and having been a wit- 
ness to the delicacy of your situation, at the court of France, 
in the present crisis, my feelings were keenly sensitive to the 
execution of the trust. I shall esteem myself more than fortu- 
nate, if in the discharge of my duty I have rendered myself wor- 
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thy of the compliment which you have thus bestowed upon me. 
Be pleased to present my affectionate regards to your amiable 
lady aud daughter, whose fortitude looked above the privations 
incident to a protracted and boisterous passage across the At- 
lantic, and whose presence did not interfere with the personal 
convenience of the commander nor with the exact discipline of 
a ship of war. Your friend, J. Db. ELLIOTT. 
The honorable Edward Livingston. 


8 BD Oe 
DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE—EXTRA. 
For what purpose we cannot well couceive, the subjoined 
correspondence, which will sufficiently explain itself, has been 
mude public through the New York papers. 


Mr. Jauncey, in presenting his compliments to his excellen- 
ey Mr. Livineston, asks the favor of him to include his and 
Mrs. JAUNCEY’s name On the list for presentation at court, 
whieh he is informed will take place soon. Rue d’Astrog, 22d 
December. 

Mr. LivinesTon regrets that it is entirely out of his power to 
comply with Mr. JauNncey’s request, as the list for presentation 


a been sumetime since closed and presented. Monday morn- 
2. 


Rue d’Astrog, No. 6, 25th December, 1834. 

Dear cir: My son, James Jauncey, had the honor to address 
& note to your excellency on the 22d instant, asking the favor 
that his and Mrs. Jauncey’s names might be included in your 
list for presentation at court, to which you have been pleased 
to reply, that it had been sent in already. I have now the au- 
thority of ove of the aids de camp of his majesty, also one of 
the dames d’honneur of the queen, to acquaint you, that it is 
the usual aud acknowledged practice of foreign ministers at this 
court, d add, at pleasure, to their list, up to the day of presen- 
tation, and that the day for the purpose has not yet been fixed 
by the court; therefore, I now reiterate the request of my son, 
in the full persuasion that you will not designedly withhold his 

rivilege as a citizen of the United States. I have the honor to 

» Most respectiully, your obedient bumble servant, 


HERMAN ‘THORN. 
To his excellency, Edward Livingston, esq. 


gnvoy extraordinary and min, plen’y from the U. States. 


Paris, December 25th, 1834. 
Sm: The tone of your letter, just received, demanding asa 


“et what can only be considered as an act of courtesy, would, 
of itself, be a sufficient reason for declining to comply with it. 

The trouble you have taken to inform me of the usages of the 
cour( was a useless one, | am sufficiently acquainted with them, 
but must be allowed to judge of the occasion on which it would 
he praper to avail myself of the facilities they afford. Although 
i might be dispensed from entering into any further explana- 
tions, I will add, that at the time [ received Mr. Jauncey’s ap- 
plication, my list for presentation was quite as large as I thought 
diseretion would permit me to make it; and similar requests 
from other of my fellow citizens had, for that reason, been re- 
fused. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


EDW. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. Thorn. 


Rue d’ Aslrog, 26th December, 1834. 

DeaR sm: I fear there has been some mistake in the terms of 
amy note respecting the presentation, which | should extremely 
regret, as | hope you know me too weil to suppose I could in- 
teationally offend so obliging a friend. 

Your explanation is in every way satisfactory; and convinces 
me tbat 1 have no occasion to alter the opinion L had already 
formed as to the straight forward and gentleman-like feelings 
that dictated it. But, as some dissatisfaction is liable to be felt 
by our feiiow citizens who have families like myself lying at 
the *‘discretion”’ and ‘‘courtesy” of future American ministers, 
whose manner might be less conciliating than your own, to 
present them at foreign courts, [ think [ may rely on your dis- 
interestedness, that you will rather approve than object to my 
sending home a copy of our present correspundence. I have 
the honor to be, dear sir, most faithfully, your obedient humble 


servant, HERMAN ‘TILORN, 
T'o his excellency, Edward Livingston, esq. 


envoy extraordinary and min. plen’y from the U. States. 


Rue d’Asirog, No. 6, 3d January, 1835. 

Deaw sir: Not having been favored with any notice of the 
deter which [ had the honor of addressing to your excellency 
on the 26th December, I am’ almost afraid it may have given 
some fresh offence. Allow me here with every deference, to 
gubmit a few thoughts on the merits of the case purely as a pub- 
dic question. Though Iam convinced the omission of my son 
and daughter in-law’s names from the list of presentation could 
not have the most remote connexion with design or unkindness, 
yet who can answer for a future minister, that the exclusion of 
aur fellow citizens might not proceed from the most wanton 
cuprice. might be some foul instigation of the passions, or 
of an enemy; aye, or even the whim of a mistress or a wife. 
Such things, we know, have happened, and we surely are jus- 
tified to try and guard against American gentlemen being plac. 
ed in a position to have their feelings trifled with, if not them- 
selves looked down upon by gentlemen of other nations. The 
#«bjeeig of a monarchy are saved from this, since if they have 
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been presented at their own court, their application to be pre- 
sented at a foreign one cannot be refused. Whether sone 
equivalent arrangement might not be made under a republic it 
is not for me to say, but it appears to me the matter is wort) 
of being submitted. You wili therefore probably have no “4 
jection to transmit a copy of our correspondence to the secreta. 
ry of state, as | mean to do to-morrow by the ordinary convey. 
ance. Your letter to me is a volume of evidence and weighty 
authority on the bearings of the question. 

There is rather a striking misapprehension in your letter, [py 
reply to my note conveying the information L received on the 
subject of presentations, you say | demanded as a right wha; 
could only be considered as a courtesy. Now, surely, if 4 hag 
thought the presentation could have been demanded as a rig); 
I should have so demanded it, at once, without troubling your 
courtesy atall. Itis precisely because no American can ge. 
mand it as a right, that, as a public document, [ regarded your 
letter so valuable in showing it ought to be no fonger a matty 
of courtesy. 

I must beg your excellency will dismiss from your mind al 
idea that it is any personal feeling which dictates this step, 
Your treatment of my family, be assured, has no other than ap 
accidental connection with the present purpose, of which it js 
some tine since I first conceived the idea, suggested by the 
complaints of others similarly circumstanced with nyself, 
Right or wrong, | consider ita duty | owe to my fellow citi- 
zens. It may not be out of place, before I conclude, just to ob- 
serve, in passing, that your reception or exclusion of my own 
special family from your list of court presentation, could not 
very materialiy affect me, as we have long since been honored 
with the gracious attention and hospitalities of the royal family 
of France. | have the honor to be, your excellency’s most 
obedient humble servant, HERMAN ‘THORN, 

To his excellency, Edward Livingston, esq. 

envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, §c. 


Paris, 3d January, 1835, 

Sir: Considering your letter of the 26th Deeember as written 
for the sole purpose of announcing your intention of transmit- 
ting mine to the United States, to which I could not Have the 
slightest objection, I did not think any auswer to it was neces- 
sary, more especially as the subject had already, in various 
ways, obliged me to give to it much more of my time and atten- 
tion than a matter forming no part Of my official duty ought to 
have done. 

I must therefore pray you, sir, to excuse me for declining to 
enter with you into any discussion on what you think are the 
merits of the case, for which | have neither the time nor the in- 
clination. lam, sir, respectiully, your obedient servant, 


EDW’D. LIVINGSTON 
H. Thorn, esq. 


Rue d?Astrog, No. 6, Jan. 4, 1€35. 
Sir: [ have the honor to transmit for your perusal the en- 
closed documents. As they explain themselves, | shall not add 
to the trouble lam giving by unnecessarily extending that ex- 
planation. I have the honor to be, your most obedient, bum- 


ble servant, HERMAN ‘THORN, 
John Forsyth, esq. 


secretary of stute of the United States, Washington. 


Rue d’Astrog, No. 6, Jan, 13, 1835, 
Dear sir: I have the honor to transmit to your excellency 
the enclesed documents, addressed to the secretary of state of 
the United States, for your perusal, in the hope that you wilt 
forward them with your despatches. I have the honor to be 
your excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
HERMAN THORN. 
To his excellency, Edward Livingston, esg. 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, §c. 
BO Otte — 
OHIO AND MICHIGAN, 
Among the documents eubmitted by the governor of Ohio are 
the following. They are of the same date, but have a very 
different tendency. 


Washington, March 14, 1835. 

Deak sir: I have forborne writing to you, for the reason that 
[ knew you were sufficiently advised, by our other friends, of 
the opinions here in reference to the interesting subject of our 
northern boundary, and for the additional reason that their time 
was less occupied than mine. Mr. Hamer has written to you 
to-day, and gives you the particulars of the interview which 
took place between the president, himself and myself, this 
morning. Sinee that time, I have met with the delegate (Mr. 
Lyon) and judge (gen.) Doty, of the territory, and brought them 
to our quarters (which they have just left); [ endeavored to 
impress them with the belief that the mere running of the line 
was no direct assertion of jurisdiction, and not the proper place 
for them to break ont. That when that was done, as done tt 
would be, it would be discretionary with the state, or yourself, 
whether you would push matters further, before the meeting of 
congress. The president has determined to make this a prom!- 
nent point in his next message, and in answer to our apprehen- 
sions as to the probable admission of Michigan into the union, 
by a coalition (the result of a common jealousy) between the 
northern and southern states against Ohio, without a settle- 
ment of this question—he declared his fixed determination to ap- 
ply his veto to any bill which should make it a state before the sel- 
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the boundary difficulty. He is extremely anxious for 
peat far prudent a aren You, sir, are the only, the ex- 
clusive and the best judge of the point where you are permitted 
to stop or compromise at. The legislature has done its duty— 
itis for the executive to decide how far he may delay, under 
any and all circumstances, the execution of its mandates. It 
you should resolve ou going the whole, please inform me at 


@incinnati; [ shall be proud and happy to follow your lead, in} 


whatever it may result; and [ entreat you only if you are to ac- 
company in person the commissioners, that you will, on no ac- 
count, Start withoutme, ! 

{ believe, in candor, that in this event you will most likely 
qneet with a rude reception, At all events, [ am anxious to 
share with you any perils that may await the enterprise, | l 
pave not forgotten that L am a member of the executive family 
(military, | mean), or what becomes a native of Ohio. ’ 

I shall write you again in afew days. [I sliall leave this on 
Thursday. Please on the receipt direct to Cincinnati. In 
paste, your friend, and humble servant, ROB’T T. LYTLE, 

Ilis excellency, Rob’t Lucas. 

Department of state, Washington, March 14, 1835. 

Sir: The acting governor of Michigan has made known to 
tie president his apprehension, that collision may take place 
between the authorities of that territory and those of the state 
of Ohio, in consequence Of measures about to be taken for ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of that state over the territory in dis- 
pute between Ohio and Michigan. The president, confident 
that both parties will do justice to his motives, has instructed 
me to express to your excellency and to the acting governor of 
Michigan his earnest hopes, that the exercise of mutual for- 
hearance and prudence will render such a result impossible; he 
trusts that both parties will see that the question at issue is one 
which, from its nature, does not admit of any other than a 
peaceful decision. It appears to him, that as the state of Ohio 
has already brought the subject before congress, it should be 
deft for the action of that body. In any event, the formation of 
astute government in Michigan will soon afford an opportunity 
of obtaining a judicial decision. It is with these views that he 
has directed me to make this appeal to the forbearance of both 
parties, who, however they may be geographically divided, 
must be fully sensible of those obligations which they owe to 
each other as parts of the same great political family. 
ehe honor to be your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

JOUN FORSYTH, secretary of state, 

His excellency, Robert Lucas, gov. of Ohio. 

a BY Beer 
COL. JOUNSON’S ACCEPTANCE. 
May 23, 1835. 

Sra: A convention of republican delegates from various parts 
of the union, for the purpose of selecting suitable candidates 
for the offices of president and vice president, assembled in Bal- 
timere on the 20th instant, and agreed to present to their coun- 
(ry, your name for that of vice president of the United States. 
We have been requested to communicate to vou this nvomina- 
tiou, and ask your acceptance of the same. We take pleasure 
in performing this duty, and respectfully solicit an answer at 
euch time as may suit your convenience to give one. With 
seutiments of high esteem, and respect, we have the honor to 
be, your obedient servants, A. STEVENSON, president. 

JAMES FENNER, 
EDWARD CONDIT, 
UPTON 8. HEATH, 
R. STRANGE, 

J. B. NEVITT, 
FRANKLIN CANNON, 


vice presilents of the national convention. 
To Richard M. Johnson, esy. of Kentucky. 


lL have 


Great Crossings, 9th June, 1835. 
GENTLEMEN: I have had the honor to receive your letter in- 


forming me that | have been nominated by the recent republi- 
ean convention at Baltimore, asa candidate for the office of 
vice president, 

For this expression of confidence from the republican party 
of the union, | have not language to express my gratitude. For 
the exalted talents, pure character and sound principles of the 
gentleman, whose name was brought in competition with mine, 
HO man can have a higher respect than myself; and had he been 
preferred by the convention, it would have afforded me the 
highest pleasure to give him my cordial support. To my great- 
erage and longer public service, and not to superior qualifica 
tions, can [ attribute the preference of the convention; and if 
any injury should accrue to the republican cause from that pre 
ference, no man wili deplore it more than myself. As, how- 
ever, the convention were undoubtedly better qualified to judge 
on that point, than one or a few individuals possibly can be, | 
have but to accept the proffered nomination, and resign myself 
to the will of the people, as it may be expressed at the polls. 
lhe gratification I feel at the honor done me is not unmingled 
With regret—a regret, arising not from the preference of another 
by a portion of the convention, but from the error onder which 
they appearto have labored in relation to my polnical prinei- 
ples. [ do net know mvself, if my principles do not accord 
With those of Thomas Jefferson, the patriarch of republicanism, 
and hix disciples who constituted the late convention. During 
almost the whole period comprised in the administrations of 
dtlerson, Madison and Mouroe, I was a member of congress 


















































and gave them my cordial support. From the earliest moment 
1 uniformly acted with the republican party founded on the 
principles asserted by Virginia in 1798, and never withheld my 
support on any occasion, from either of the distinguished men, 
who, iu succession, became the representatives of these princi- 
ples at the head of the government, save only in the struggle of 
1814, 715 and 716, for the establishment of a national bank. Pre- 
sident Madison then, and many of my republican associates in 
cougress, Who concurred with me in principle, felt themselves 
constrained to yield up their objections to what they considered 
the highest law—public necessity. Ll continued to believe the 
remedy worse than the disease. I had voted ayvainst the rechar- 
ter of the old bank of the United States, in 1811, from a eonvie- 
tion of its dangerous tendencies as well as its unconstitutionali- 
ty. Upon the same grounds | felt constrained to vote against 
the establishment of the present bank in 1816, although advo- 
eated by the administration to which [ was attached. { voted 
against the bill to recharter this bank in 1632. In 1834 [ voted 
fer Mr. Polk’s resolution, declaring, that the bank of the United 
States ought not to be rechartered, and L defended the presi- 
dent’s measure in regard to the removal of the public deposites, 
at every point at which it was assailed, with a view to sever 
the connection between the government and the bank, and to 
make sure of a final deliverance from the institution. Indeed, 
I have never wavered in my opinion against its constitutionali- 
ty, and bave never seen the moment when | would have given 
my vote for any similar institution. I cannot conceive how the 
Opinion got abroad that | was in favor of the bank or of any 
such unconstitutional monopoly, unless it be from the circum- 
stance, that L did not, with the ardor of younger politicians, 
pledge myself against every possible substitute for the present 
bank. General Jackson, in one of bis annual messages, suggest- 
ed the outlines of a substitute without stockholders or power to 
make loans,as | understood it; and in his veto message, he de- 
clared that he could have furnished a plan which would not be 
liable to constitutional objections. Many of his friends believ- 
ed that it would be absolutely necessary to have some substi- 
tute, and suggested a variety of schemes. Toall these I listen- 
ed, without giving my assent to any, and never for a moment 
did I harbor a thought of proposing or supporting any one, ex- 
cept in the event ofa failure in the experiment to use the state 
banks; and then only such a scheme as should be entirely free 


from constitutional objections, and bave the approbation of the 
administration aud the republican party. 


The recent developments of the power of doing mischief pos- 
sessed by a national bank, and the uncontrolable tendency to 
use this power to direct the politics of the country, have satis- 
fied me that no such institution should be tolerated, under any 
circumstances. The facility and suecess with which the public 
business has recently been done through the state banks, have, 
in my opinion, proved that a national institution is as unneces- 
sary as it is unsafe Gnd unconstitutional. 

in relation to the tariff, my views appear also not to be un- 
derstood. At the close of the last war, the general sentiment 
seemed to prevail among our eminent statesmen, especially 
those who had supported the government in that conflict, that 
it was the true policy of the government so to regulate the ta- 
riff, as to promote the establishment of manufactures within 
our borders. In this opinion, many of the statesmen from the 
south united with those of the middle and western states. With- 
out being distinguished us a peculiar advocate of the course of 
legislation which grew up under these circumstances, lL gave it 
my support in pursuance of public opinion. As soon, however, 
as I perceived the dangers which were likely to grow out of this 
species of legislation pushed to success, I became an advocate 
for the reduction of the tariff, and voted for every proposition 
having that end in view, down to and including the compromise, 
which was made at the session of 1832-3. That compromise 
ought to be considered by all good citizens as putting an end to 
the question. No prudent and patriotic man will, lam sure, 
ever attempt a renewal of that species of legislation. For my- 
self, | can sincerely say, that I should consider any attempt of 
that sort as savouring of enmity to the government, inasmuch 
as it is unnecessary as a measure of policy, and would certainly 
revive a controversy more dangerous to our union than any 
other which has arisen since the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution. ‘The preservation of the union, and the harmony of its 
members, are incomparably more important than any system of 
legislation which regards ouly the pecuniary interests of a por- 
tion of the people. 

The same remarks are applicable, in a great degree, to the 
subject of internal improvements. In relation to them, it may 
also be observed, that the success of the several states, in their 
prosecution, and the great local interests vested in them, toge- 
ther with the consideration that the states manage their con- 
cerns With more care and economy than the general govern- 
ment, are persuasive arguments against federal interference in 
them hereafter, beyond such works as are universally conceded 
to be of a national character, 

In fine, I consider the views of president Jackson, on the ta- 
riff and internal improvements, as founded in true wisdom; and 
as far as I may hereafter be enabled, it will be my earnest en- 
deavor to give them efficacy in the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

On these leading subjects, I felt it my duty to touch, because 
it seems to have been erroneously apprehended by some, that I 
would be disposed to use the influence of high official station, 
to restore an expiring monopoly, and certain mischievous sys. 
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tems of policy which experience has exploded. It is mortifying 
to me, “that such an impression should have obtained any cre- 
dence whatever, since the steady, though not boisterous sup- 
port, which I have giveu to the president in his persevering and 
successful warfare on those systems. So far from entertaining 
any such design or desire, | look upon myself as selected by the 
convention, for the purpose of aiding to make permanent the 
principles and policy in the administration of our government, 
which have recently been sanctioned by such decided marks of 
public approbation, and to which I am pledged alike by inclina- 
tion and duty. 

On other subjects, a public life of thirty years’ uninterrupted 
activity, has, | trust, been sufficient to enable my countrymen 
to understand my principles and my motives of action. I be- 
lieve no man will charge me with dereliction of duty towards 
my country, or my countrymen. In devotion to my country, no 
one will say that | have been wanting; and I trast, that mine 
has not been ‘‘a faith without works,’’ My constituents have 
never charged me with neglect of their interests, collectively or 
individually; and, to an American citizen, complainirg of wrong, 
and asking the aid of a friend, wherever residing, or however 
poor, unknown and humble, I have never turned a deaf ear, or 
refused to labor for him, as for a brother. To this faithfulness, 
and these exertions to be useful, more than to any extraordina- 
ry qualifications in me, do [ attribute the honor which the con- 
vention have done me; and should the people respond favorably 
to the recommendation of that body, my highest political ambi- 
tion will be more than satisfied. It will be a confirmation, by 
the voice of my whole country, of the repeated proofs of appro- 
bation given by the people of my own state, to the well-meant 
labors of a life devoted w the service of the nation. 

But, whatever may be the fate of the recommendation which 
I have received from the kind partiality of the members of the 
convention, coming from almost every state in the union, as the 
representatives of the democratic party, with which it has been 
my pride to act, throughout my public career, [ shall ever che- 
rish, with the most affectionate recollections, a deep sense of 
the obligation they have conferred. 

You will please, gentlemen, to accept the assurances of my 
high respect and consideration, while [ remain most respectful- 
ly, your friend and fellow citizen, R. Ms JOHNSON. 

To Messrs. Andrew Stevenson, president, Jumes Fenner, Ed- 
ward Condit, Upton S. Heath, R. Strange, J. B. Nevitt, Frank- 
lin Cannon, vice presidents. 

8 © Ot 
MR. BELL’S SPEECH, 
DELIVERED AT VAUXHALL, NASHVILLE, 
From the Nashville Banner. 

GenTLeMEN: This is the first entertainment of the kind, which 
I have accepted from my friends, when offered as a testimony 
of their esteem and approbation of my public course. Such oc- 
casions, I know, are sometimes got up, rather as a mark of the 
friendship of individuals, than a demonstration of the general 
sentiment of the country. Sometimes, too, for political consi- 
derations, public men are made the objects of public attention, 
when personal regard or confidence are felt by scarcely any. 
Upon this occasion, whatever political considerations may have 
prompted it, I feel a more than usual degree of pleasure in the 
reflection, that these are my personal friends—and. in respond- 
ing to the sentiment, so flattering to my feelings, which has just 
been announced from the chair, I can only offer the tribute ofa 
heart, warm and keenly alive to all the sympathies naturally 
os by this open and public manifestation of your generous 
and unaltered attachment. Sometimes, in our passage through 
life, we may undervalue the advantages of ties, of which, it is 
not every one who will admit the reality; and there are others, 
who hold many things, money, official station and power, of 
such superior importance, that they are to be sought and attain- 
ed at the expense of all the indulgencies of private partialities 
and confidence. This may be the true philosophy of mere po- 
liticians; but it is worthy to be remembered, that the sacred 
love of country itself, is of the nature of the social and private 
virtues, founded upon the same affections of the human heart, 
and he that can be insensible and faithless to the obligations of 
the one, will be equally falze to the other, whenever it shall 
serve his more cherished interest to be so. 

I have been, of late, the subject of much obloquy, as you 
know, and from a quarter, too, whence I deserved better treat- 
ment. I am still the object of most inveterate and persevering 
attacks, both here and elsewhere. As in all cases of the kind, 
there is something political, and something personal, in their 
origin. In ordinary times, I might have hoped to escape the ire 
of any party, or any considerable portion of any party, for I be- 
lieve [ am not distinguished as a partisan, nor am I qualified by 
my feelings or principles, to become one. For the same rea- 
sons, I can never hope to be the favorite of partisans. These 
are not, however, ordinary times. But still, I do not believe I 
could have been made the object of a concerted party attack, 
for any part I have recently taken in the politics of the country, 
if the more active and inventive genius of private and rival hos- 
tility at home, had not interfered, and grossly misrepresented, 
both my motives and my conduct. (Cheers.) 

But, gentlemen, notwithstanding the interest which my friends 
take in all that concerns me, and my own sensibility to every 
unfair proceeding of my opponents, all that is merely personal, 
is, atthe same time, individual, and comparatively innoxious 
in its effects. As to so much of the ground which has been 
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terests, it is the country that is concerned; and although | may 
allude to some passages which relate to myself, 1 would but jij 
requite your friendship, if [ occupied that portion of your time 
which it 1s customary, in this manner, and upon occasions of 
this kind, to subtract from the hours devoted to festive enjoy- 
ment, in a narrative of my Own grievances, when topics of sy 
much greater interest press upon our attention, 

I have been eight years in the public service, and all the time 
your immediate representative in congress. I have been, thus 
by your favor, placed upon an eminence, from which | could 
take a survey of the whole country; all its interests, econon. 
cal and political. I have been, at no time, so blindly attached 
to one party, or Opposed to another, as to be insensible to thy 
motives which probably actuated both. I bave been, at tie 
same time, not an inattentive observer, chiefly anxious to watch 
and note the peculiar tendencies of our system of governmen— 
what the dangers which most beset it, what the points most ex. 
posed to attack, and what those to be particularly guarded. [p 
common with my countrymen, generally, I had been educated 
in the creed, that our form of government was the best that had 
ever been devised by the wisdom of man, for the security of the 
rights, interests and happiness of the citizens. In common 
with many of them, I had often revelled in a vision of its per. 
manence, and pained my fancy, in the attempt to conceive the 
magnitude of its destiny; the result of ages upon ages of im- 
provement, in a society composed of millions; starting from a 
point already so elevated in the enjoyment of quiet, freedom 
and plenty. But the voice of history whispered in my ear, man 
‘‘thy dream is idle, thy hope is vain!”’ and I have reasoned wit) 
myself, and inquired, why should it be so. With the benefit of 
the experience of thousands of years, and with a system of go- 
vernment improved and modelled upon that experience, have 
we no better ground of hope? Even in governments much less 
perfect, we have been taught to believe, that the radical vice 
which was in them, and which overthrew them, was their ina- 
bility to resist the storms of faction, or those convulsive strug- 
gles for power, to which free states are sosubject. Then, ano- 
ther question was, whether there was not something in the fe- 
derative character of our system, and the extent of its territory, 
which exposed it in a peculiar manner, to the assaults of fac- 
tion, admitting it to be far more perfect in other respects than 
all the free governments that had gone before. 


Though acting with a party, with the principles of which, in 
the main, I agree, and, to which, so far as principle has been 
concerned, I have in every instance, been not only faithful but 
devoted; yet more intent upon the solution of these problens 
than zealous in promoting the success of every party movement, 
I am aware that [ have sometimes incurred the censure of some 
for what appeared to them to be indifference or aversion. It 
will be a circumstance, in my course, to which, as long as [ 
live, I can revert with conscious satisfaction, that I have ever 
opposed, what appeared to me, to be excesses in the party, with 
which I have acted, with all the influence I could employ, and 
in the only way in which I could do so, without injury to iw 
principles, While I have studied to make myself useful, I have 
never set inyself up as a leader of the party or of a party. It 
requires a larger stock of information and experience than 
usually falls to the lot of any man of my age, to justify such an 
assumption of authority and influence. The leaders of the two 
great parties upon the joint action of which, every interest of 
the country bas been more or less dependent for the last eight 
or ten years, belong to a generation with which I could not be 
fully identified either in responsibility or influence. For what- 
ever of good or of evil has resulted, they are entitled as they 
will receive, all the applause in one case, and all the censure 
in the other. 

No period since the foundation of the government could be 
more advantageously chosen for the complete gratification of 
my views, than the one in which I have been in public life. It 
is a pleasing as well as instructive employment, to mark the 
correspondencies between what we see going on around us, 
and before us, with similar passages and events which transpir- 
ed many centuries ago, under circumstances not al ther dis- 
similar, in many free states, both in ancient and modern times. 
We observe the same unchanged and unchangeable passions of 
human nature ever in action; the same individual interests, ob- 
jects and address; the same ambition and the same fortune in 
individuals; the same hollow and perfidious professions of de- 
votion to principle and to the people, and still the same disre- 
gard of both in practice; the same devices and arts used to mis- 
lead the people, in order to govern them; and the same rare oc- 
currence of a true and faithful devotion to the cause of the 
country, of its constitution and of liberty, uninfluenced by the 
love of power. The particular form or model of government 
does not appear to have any effect in modifying the passions 
and vices of ambition. Though the more perdoot it is, undoubt. 
edly, the less liable it will be to be broken up, or to become *he 
convenient instrument of ambitious leaders. 

I have been a supporter, and in some instances, not an ineffi- 
cient one, I hope, of an administration, the most marked and 
eventful in the history of this country. Many great and excit- 
ing questions have arisen and been decided, for good or for evil, 
there has been a heaving of the political earth; all the strong 
passions of our nature have been roused and brought into ac- 
tion, by the greatest talents and address on both sides. There 
has been a convulsive struggle for power, and the first spirits 





of the age and country have been engaged in it. We have, in 


taken against me, as involves public principles and public in- , tguth, in the last eight or ten years, been in a continual state of 
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moral war; a war in which the sane passions and peculiar ta- 
jents have been conspicuous, which are «ually developed in 
actual physical war; even the last stage of human contention, 
this last and worst of extremes into which faction often preci- 

itates free states, has been avoided, almost by a miracle. The 
very fabric of our governinent has been shaken and convulsed 
toitscentre! It stands! but does it stand altogether unrent? 
does it stand the same universally cherished asylum of liberty, 
of peace and of happiness? Have none of its strong ties been 
shattered or broken? is confidence unimpaired? is the union the 
same cherished object of the whole American people? No, gen- 
<lemen, we cannot indulge the delusion. It would be danger- 
ous to do so. We know and feel but too well, that both at home 
and abroad, confidence has given place to some distrust, and 
we can now only hope that our constitution, our union and our 
jiberties may endure. How, and wherefore, has this misfortune 
befallen us, and, net only ourselves, but, in some sense, the 
whole human family! Has there been any thing so peculiar in 
the questions that have arisen; any thing essentially productive 
of dangerous extremes? By no means: how is it and what is it, 
«hen, which has led to results so much to be deplored? It is 
PARTY; that eternal foe to the repose and stability of all free 
states! (Cheers.) What is party? 

In every free community, there will be a diversity of senti- 
ment in relation to the policy and interests of the country, 
which will give rise to parties. When founded upon principle, 
and an honest difference of opinion, parties seem to be health- 
ful in their operation ina free state. But as the only way in 
which a party,in any community, can exhibit their strength 
and carry out their principles, is, by seeking to conduct the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and to occupy the high official 
stations of the government; and as office will always possess 
other and less worthy, but with many stronger attractions, than 
any attachment to abstract principle or opinion, it has ever 
been, and always will be, that whatever may be the manifold 
diversity of political sentiment, in any country, there can and 
will be, two grand divisions or parties; the one, in power, and 
the other, the antagonist party, and who are contending to dis- 
place the incumbents; or the ins and the oufs, as they are com- 
monly termed. This division of a whole people into great par- 
ties, by no means implies that either party is composed of ho- 
mogeneous elements, or that all the members of either agree 
upor all questions of policy or administration; farfromit. Be- 
sides the great variety of opinion which may and always does 
exist, among the members of a party whether in or out of pow- 
er, upon minor points, but who may cohere upon some prime 
and vital ones, there is a class of politicians who are induced 
to take an interest in public affairs by the attractions of office 
enly. These will attach themselves, and seek to make them- 
selves serviceable to one or the other of the great parties of the 
country, according to various circumstances; sometimes of per- 
sonal attachment to, or hatred of, some leading man of a party; 
sometimes, of mere caprice; but most generally, upon a careful 
view of the chances of success. 


Besides these, there is, in every community, a class of men, 
restless, vexed and discontented, at they know not what, desir- 
ous of change at all events, and seldom having any definite ob- 
jectin view. These attach themselves to one or the other of 
the grand party divisions of the country, much upon the same 
principle of the office seekers. The rank and file of these two 
classes may be regarded as reckless of consequences in carry- 
ing their point, and prepared for any extremity. They seldom 
look beyond immediate success and gratification. They are, at 
the same time, the most officious and forward, as well as the 
most intemperate members of every party. Generally destitute 
of principle themselves, they are too apt to imagine that all 
others are so likewise, and they do not scruple to conduct their 
party operations accordingly. It often happens that tiese 
classes get the ascendancy, and in times of high party excite- 
ment, they scarcely ever fuil to do so, and thus, stamp the whole 

arty, to which they belong, with their own peculiar character. 

y this means, they drive all moderate and single minded men 
either into opposition, or from all active participation in the 
support of their party. These two classes, in every party, are 
governed precisely by those motives and objects, which, when 
they extend to a whole party, may properly distinguish it as a 
faction. Every party has, in it, the elements and materials of 
faction; or, in other words, of the principles of good and evil; 
of life and of death. There is a faction belonging to, and con- 
nected with, every party, having its separate motives and ob- 
jects, and free from all the restraints of principle of whatever 
nature. These constitute the elements of all the mischief that 
a free state has to fear. ‘There are always the ready and sup- 
ple instruments and partisans of every man of talents and ad- 
dress, who shall seek to make his power and influence perma- 
nentin the government. Their only chance for preferment— 
their only prospect for the gratification of their ruling passions 
—rests in violent political feuds, or domestic convulsions. If 
the administration of the party to which they may belong, shall 
chance to become generally popular, and the opposition shall 
languish, they will find means to embroil it. A political calm 
is death tothem. Though the people be universally prosper- 
ous and happy—though the government, in all its administra- 
tive departments, should go harmoniously forward, these. perpe- 
tual disturbers of the peace, would set to work and seek to agi 
tate the country, by finding fault with some particular institu- 
tion or department of the government, as established by the 
constitution itself; ever conjuring up some imaginary abuse, in 
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the absence of real ones, for correction or reform. In short, 
there is no form of government, however perfect; no institution, 
however sacred or useful; nothing that exists in the shape of 
authority or power, placed by the constitution and laws of the 
country, beyond the direct and ordinary control uf the popular 
will—but will be the objects of their attack, when they can find 
no other. A high degree of excitement among the people, ora 
political convulsion, they must have, or they become blanks in 
society; they are not even known in times of quiet and harmo- 
ny. There is no demand, at such times, for their services, by 
any party; and they, of course, can be entitled to no reward. 
They are just such men as the better men of the party cannot 
always get rid of, if they would; whom they too often find it 
convenient to employ; whom they are sometimes forced to re- 
ward; but for whom, they can never entertain a sincere feeling 
of respect or confidence. It is against the excesses, the machi- 
nations, the agitations of these classes of men, of each party, 
that the good men of both, should be on their guard. If they 
are not controled, they will, in the end, break down any party 
to which they belong, or they will overturn the constitution. 
(Cheers. ) 

What is to be regretted is, that while there is no man so per- 
fect as to be altogether exempt from error, so is there no insti- 
tution, no department of the government, without its defects; 
no body of men concerned in the administration of either, how- 
ever high the station they fill, or however immaculate they are 
presumed to be, but will sometimes from passion, sometimes 
through defect of judgment, commit errors, and thus furnish a 
handle to the factions, who are ever eager and waiting to pull 
them down. While there is a shred of constitutional reatric- 
tion remaining upon the absolute impulsive will of an excited 
and agitated people, or until the government is dissolved into 
its original elements, this class is never at rest. This is PARTY. 

But such is the natural love of dominion, such the pride of 
victory in all great minds, that with the purest intentions, and 
with the best principles, by violent collisions, by the obstinacy 
of contradiction and opposition in the progress of party, the best 
men are liable to forget the interests of their country, to become 
its worst foes, and often, the involuntary instruments of the 
very lowest class of political agitators. 

‘To a man of talents, but a bad and ambitious one, what high- 
er prize can there be, what greater temptation to peril every 
thing, to conquer, right or wrong, than the prospect of becom- 
ing the firstin rank, and firstin power, in such a country; a 
great confederated republic of twenty-four states, enlightened, 
prosperous and free? Toa good man, who may still possess 
talents and a virtuous ambition, what nobler object to incite his 
patriotic efforts, to fire his philanthropic vision, than the power 
to direct the energies of such a people, to form and model the 
elements of so much excellence, so much happiness to the 
whole world, to the highest degree of productiveness! But, 
alas! even this good class of men, when they find themselves 
opposed, derided, abused, thwarted by men whom they firmly 
believe to have no other motives, than the gratification of their 
own selfish ambition, are too apt to come to the conclusion 
that it is best for the country and the people, that they should 
be installed permanently in power; better that the country 
should be ruled by the absolute sway of good men, than falba 
prey to bad ones. This is PaRTY. 


In the conflicts which often arise in free states between par- 
ties, led by men distinguished by their virtues as well as talents 
on both sides, the leaders on each side are ever quite too ready 
to believe their opponents to be bad men; and in proportion as 
this belief strengthens, do they come under the direction of bad 
councils. The next step in the progress of error, is to imagine 
the state to be in such danger from the machinations and cor- 
ruptions of their adversaries, that ordinary remedies are no lon- 
ger to be relied upon; that a part of the system, the constitu- 
tion itself may be properly infracted, or broken down, in order 
to save the whole; and in the end, that all had better be lost, 
than that wicked men should bear sway; imitating in this re- 
spect, the mad and reckless passions which impel military con- 
querors, in the strife for the possession of a favorite territory, 
to burn and depopulate its towns and villages, lay waste its 
fields, its dwellings, and to reduce to a barren wilderness, the 
rich and smiling inheritance which first tempted their cupidity, 
rather than give up the pursuit of it. This ia PARTY. 

How striking the resemblance, how close the analogy be- 
tween the operations and results of actual physical war, and 
these civil dissentions and violent party conflicts; we find the 
same passions in both; the same professed and the same real 
objects; the professed, the public good—the real, the mastery. 

The same species of strategy in both; the same honest inten- 
tions of the people on both sides; ans, in general, the same dis- 
honest ones in the leaders. When the war is over, or the civil 
conflict, after a long and fierce struggle, ceases for a while, the 
same general demoralization ensues—scarcely worse in the one 
case, than in the other. Itis a maxim that when politics run 
highest, public morals are lowest. The disbanding of the le- 
gionaries in the one case, is scarcely less dangerous than in the 
other: Society is afflicted in both with a large class of men fit 
in general for no other pursuits than those to which they have 
been accustomed; and like true mercenaries, ever ready to lend 
their services to whatever party shell bid highest and pay best. 

There is one remarkable result common to both military and 
merely civil conquests. When the: parties are forming which 
support the one side or the other, iind as long as the contest is 
waged with doubtful success, sean-hes out, and courts the sup- 
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port of men of the best talents and influence in the country, 
without limit as to numbers. The moment victory inclines to 
One side, or power is attained; when rewards are to be bestow- 
ed; when the spoils are to be distributed, then jealousy, envy, 
rivalry and intrigue commence their orgies. One meritorious 
leader after another, who conquered in the province, or at the 
capital, is despatched, or exiled, sometimes with all the formes 
of reguiar trial; sometimes, with summary justice; sometimes 
they are artfully driven into rebellion or opposition, to give a 
color of justice to their condemnation; and sometimes strangled 
while standing at theit posts. (Cheers.) At last, the competi- 
tien for offices and employment, is narrowed down to a few of 
the most vigilant and subtle of the numerous host which once 
might claim an equal share of the honors and emoluments of a 
victory, won by their joint valor and ability: This is Parry.— 
(Great cheering.) 

{ have said that there was hothing in the questions which 
have arisen within the last eight or ten years in this country, 
necessarily productive of the extremes to which they have been 
carried. I reaffirm the proposition. Nor is there, from my 
observation, any thing in the federative feature of our system, 
or in the extent of territory over which it Operates, or even in 
the institution ef slavery itself, as established in some of the 
states, taken together, or separately considered, which essen- 
tiatly impairs the prospect of harmony, duration, and a prosper- 
ous action of our system. If we except the danger to the local 
seciety in which slavery is admitted, there is no peculiarity in 
our condition from which we have any tbing to fear, except in 
connexion with the designs of bad men, who have or may ac- 
quire, an ascendancy in one or the other of the two parties, 
which must ever have a decided influence upon the action of 
the government. Even then, some of these peculiarities are 
usefal, rather than injurious. They present formidable obsta- 
cles to tlre consolidation of power in any one set of men, or any 
party, founded upon unworthy or bad motives and principles. 
As long as moderation and the spirit of conciliation shall pre- 
side over the administration of the federal yovernment, any 
faction which shall seek to divide the union, either by rousing 
a sense of injustice and inequality in the action of the govern- 
ment, in one section, or by seizing upon the delicate and in- 
flammable question of siavery in another, can always be 
shorn of its strength and defeated in its object, without the 
slightest convulsive sensation in our system. But the real dan- 
ger to our system, as in every other system of free government, 
is, in a violent party action of the government itself. A pro- 
scribed and disregarded minority, respectable for its numbers, 
its talents—and even for the virtues of many of its members, 
for virtue is never the exclusive attribute of any one party— 
such a minority is always tempted, in resentment of its real or 
imaginary wrongs, in redress of its violated privileges as 
American citizens, in being deprived of all actual participation 
ia the government of the country—compelled to obey laws and 
be the subjects of a policy, prescribed and directed exclusively 
by their opponents: such a minority, [ repeat, is constantly 
tempted to seize upon every vexed and irritated question—to 
make common cause with the spirit of fanaticism itself, in an 
effort to right, or at all event, to avenge their injuries. ‘This is 
the danger of our system. It is still Parry, 


{ have not yet shewn how it happened, that the questions 
which have arisen within the last ten years came to excite so 
unusual a degree of heat and violence. Need I attempt this 
seriousty? What! have we so soon forgotten, that while that 
a ae which we belong was forming; while it was contend- 

g for the mastery and even for years afterwards, in some of 
the large states in which the contest was most fierce and 
doubtful, each party, one in order to gain, and the other to 
maintain party ascendancy, and both utterly regardless of all 
ather consequences, contended which should go farthest in the 
eupport of both branches of the American system, the tariff and 
internal improvement? In al! history there is not a more strik- 
ing aud characteristic instance of the absurd and head-strong 
spirit of party. In regard to the tariff, all men of unprejudiced 
feelings and judgment must have seen, and did 3ee, from the 
first, that the result would be, either a reaction which might 
reduce it below a just and expedient standard, or that the 
union itself would be severed. The immediate consequence 
of the extremes into which the supports of the tariff, in one see- 
tion of the union, were driven, in a struggle for political pow- 
er, was to excite an extreme antagonist action, in another sec 
tion. The leaders in the anti tariff region sought to counteract 
the excesses to which they saw the protective policy was like 
to be carried by a combination in its favor, between both poli- 
tical parties to the north and east, thought it necessary to pro- 
ceed to equal or greater extremes in order to protect the inter- 
ests in the minority to the south. This state of partics gave 
birth to nullification, by which the projectors of it sought to 
equalize the action of the government by questioning the vali- 
dity of its regular enactments and seeking to set them aside, 
upon the authority of a separate state and local construction of 
federal power. Before a sufficient time was allowed for reason 
to resume her sway in correcting the excesses into which the 
spirit of party had hurried both sides, so many political interests 
—so many personal views and resentments commingled in the 
strife, that an extreme remedial action of the government itself, 
became a necessary expedient, in the judgment even of mo- 
derate and unprejudiced men, though involving in its issues, 


civil war, disunion and a total overthrow of the constilution. 
This is rarry! 
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As to the bank, does any one imagine that if there had been 
no political interests involved, an institution in which, an in- 
terest but little more than a single year’s revenue of the United 
States is vested, could ever have become the subject of so 
many alarms on both sides; of such intense interest and zeal in 
its support, and of such tremendous efforts in opposition to it? 
itis only when party takes hold of such a question, for its own 
uses, that it can be made formidable in any way. It is then 
only, that such an institution is dangerous. The slightest 
movement of a popular administration, in ordinary lines, 
would be sufficient to crush such an institution. Nothing but 
the extreme of party rage and desperation could ever have con- 
vulsed the country with such a question, important as it may 
be, as one merely of financial policy and economy. Do we not 
know that some of the oldest and most inveterate opponents of 
the bank, lately inclined to its support, when, to do so, appear- 
ed to favor their political views; and, on the other hand, that 
some who had been its advocates and had always believed in 
the expediency of such an institution, turned against it, when 
the tide of political fortune and interest flowed in that diree- 
tion? What better proof is wanting, to show that the great 
combustion of feeling and opinion which recently kept the 
country in such alarm upon this subject, had its origin in the 
machinations of that common incendiary, in free governments 
—PARTY:! 

Itis now for the first time in the history of free states so- 
lemnly proposed and seriously attempted, to give an organized 
and systematic party action to the government, under the 
plausible and delusive pretext, that it is necessary, in order to 
preserve the great objects for which the government was form- 
ed. Iregard this plan to defeat the free and natural operations 
of our system; to transfer that allegiance of the citizen to a 
party, Which is due only to his country; to create a code of 
laws and regulations which shall control the legal and consti- 
tutional mode of elections; or, in other words, through a regu- 
lar installation of party, to surrender the liberty and institutions 
of the country to the absolute control of the great enemy of 


free states, as the most daring, and at the same time, the most 
dangerous conception of the age. 


If | understand the system of party organization and disci- 
pline in operation in some of the states, and which is held up 
as a model to the other states of the union, for their imitation 
and adoption, it constitutes a political order or association, the 
distinguishing trait of which is, an ardent attachment to its own 
interests. A more artful and profound policy, a more perfect 
adaptation of means to an end, unless | have totally misconceiv- 
ed both its nature and tendency, never existed in any volunta- 
ry association, except in the society of the Jesuits, a monastic 
order of the church of Rome. I desire to speak upon this sub- 
ject with all due courtesy, and without asperity, so far as per- 
sous are concerned, but with all the severity of truth so far as 
principles and political tendencies are involved, Whatever 
may have been the praiseworthy motives of the founders of this 
system, like the religious order to which I have alluded, it has 
surely been greatly abused, and perverted to ends aud purposes 
the very reverse of its original design. Looking to the princi- 
ples and tendencies of the system as now perfected and sup- 
ported in at least one of the states, | cannot help thinking, that 
the ingenious contexture of the constitution of the Jesuits bas 
been the model from which many hints have been taken, for 
the improvements which have been engrafted upon it. The 
analogies between the two systems, though not perfect, are yet 
too close and palpable to be overlooked, and the necessary re- 
sults too dangerous to be disregarded. The name assumed, in 
the one case, was that of the meek founder of our holy religion, 
and the professed object of the institution was to diffuse its 
blessings and to make perpetual war ou the prince of darkness, 
the great enemy of the happiness of man. Besides the usual 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience to the order, a vow of 
obedience to the pope was also required from its meimbers, ‘To 
prevent divisions, and to give the greatest power and effect to 
the order, no member was permitted to act, upon any opinion 
or inclination of his own, in any case, or upon any subject. He 
wus bound to yield implicit obedience to the mandate of the ge- 
neral or chief, in all things. In every district or province, there 
was a superior, or other officer, who acted as a spy, upon the 
conduct of the members within his jurisdiction, and reported to 
the general or chief, information of the conduct, particular dis- 
positions and qualifications of each. It soon came to be the 
first maxim of the order, that every consideration, every prin- 
ciple, religious, moral or political, was to be sacrificed to its 
interest. The love of power and distinction soon obliterated 
every trace of its Original policy. In less than a century, it be- 
came the most wealthy and powertul order in Europe, notwith- 
standing the vow of poverty. In their efforts to maintain the 
supremacy of the pope, and the “unity of the ehurch’’ upon 
which they depended for their existence and toleration, a spirit 
of proscription and persecution was diffused over Europe, 
which for two centuries continued to furnish multitudes of vic- 
tims for the stake and faggot. By their activity and the spirit 
of intrigue for which they were distinguished, every state and 
kingdom was kept in continual agitation. No manof authority 
or influence escaped the espionage of the order. ‘I'he most art- 
ful, accomplished, and generally the most unprincipled of its 
members were deputed to insinuate themselves into the favor 
and control of the different monarchs of Europe. When the 


favor of any man of great power and influence could not be 
won Or propitiated by address; nor his opposition thwarted by 
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the secret energies and intrigues of the order, unless its mem- 
bers have been grossly slandered, the steel of the assassin often 
did its office in their service. How far any of these peculiari- 
ties in the character of this celebrated religious order resemble 
the political order established in some of the states, those who 
are best acquainted with it will readily perceive. The mem- 
bers of this new political order have assumed the name of de- 
mocrats, and profess to be associated for the purpose of assert- 
ing and upholding the rights, powers and interests of the peo- 
ple, in opposition to the principles and pretensions of a body of 
men in society, who are supposed to be foes to popular rights 
and influence. In order to secure the professed objects of the 
association, and to afford an adequate guaranty for their preser- 
vation, proscription is a fundamental! maxim of the order, and 
all the offices of the government, must be filled with their own 
jeaders or members. The most shallow observer of the human 
character, will see at a glance, that under the operation of this 
principle, the capital and leading object of the members must 
necessarily come to be the preservation of the association; and 
that every principle of consistency , and of a sound republican 
policy, must yield when the ascendancy of the order is in dan- 
ger and shall require the sacrifice. Another inevitable and im- 
perative result of this association will be, to increase the ex- 
penditures and official establisiments of the government, and 
to institute and consecrate the policy of controling elections by 
the influence of executive patronage. By the method of rea- 
soning employed by the advocates of this system, retrenchment 
and reform would be actually dangerous to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people; for, in proportion as you subtract from the 
resources of the order established for their support, you expose 
them to defeat and overthrow. That such are already the ac- 
tual results of the system so far as it has been practised upon in 
any of the states, [ believe no impartial and unprejudiced ob- 
server will deny. The vows of poverty and chastity are wise- 
ly omitted; but that of absolute obedience and a renunciation of 
individual sentiment and opinion, are the capital and indispen- 
sable engagements of every member who hopes to rise to dis- 
tinction. As anecessary consequence of these engagements, 
the infallibility of the general, or chief of the order, is the prin- 
cipal article in the faith of all itg members. An efficient and 
fit substitute for the dagger of the assassin, is provided in the 
slanders of a designated, vile and prostituted press. (Cheers.) 

There is one foul blot upon the attempt to bring the princi- 
ples of this new political order, or system of party organization, 
to bear upon national politics, which oblivious time itself cannot 
erase. There has been one element of strength essayed by the 
political druggists—one auxiliary sought to be brought into the 
field, by the partisans of this new scheme, whose interference 
there is not a true friend of the great cause of free government 
—of liberty itself, who does not sincerely deprecate; and when 
afew more brief days shall have passed away, the aiders and 
abetters in the plot to bring about such a result—cannot fail to 
he branded with appropriate shame and infamy. I allude, of 
course, to the deliberate attempt to procure the oper and direct 
interference of the president in the question. 


It was enongh that the plan of governing the country, by an 
exclusive, partial and party action of the government, should 
be conceived and supported by those who already enjoyed a 
large portion of its patronage; it would be quite soon enough 
for the liberties of the country, to bring the whole patronage of 
the government directly in conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions, in order to secure to a favorite the succession to the pre- 
sidency, after the new plan of government, of which such prac- 
tices are the principle and essence, shall have been matured 
and sanctioned by a majority of the American people. But it 
seems, that to obtain this requisite sanction, not only the re- 
pose of the distinguished person who now presides at the head 
of affairs is to be disturbed, in the evening of his life, and at the 
close of his power; but, in order to secure a more perfect mo- 
nopoly of hie great popularity and hard earned fame, for the 
most unworthy partisan uses, the very foundations upon which 
they have been sustained, are to be attacked and torn awav' 
And yet the authors of this outrage, assume the name and cha- 
racter of friends to general Jackson—of republican principles; 
and profess to be believers in the right and capacity of self go- 
vernment in the people! Itis this same class of pretenders to 
orthodox principles and patriotism, who do not scruple to de- 
nounce every leading opponent of their designs, as a bought up 
partivan ofa bank. They will shortly learn, if they have not 
already learned, that there are yet men in this country, who 
can neither be seduced or bought up by bank loans on the one 
side, nor by the more substantial accommodations of office, and 
of the treasury on the other, (cheers) men, whe can neither be 
led by the hope of favor, nor driven by the terrors of unjust de- 
nunciation, into the support of principles they do not approve, 
(continued cheers), men who are not to be frightened dy the 
Cry of popery! a plot! or the pretender! into a connivance at 
practices which degrade the country, and threaten its liberties. 
(Great cheering). ‘They are destined to find, if they have not 
already found, that there is yeta WHOLE PEOPLE as deserving 
of their privileges of freemen, as they are proud of, and deter- 
mined to enjoy them, (continued applause). They the apos- 
tles of purity! they the representatives of republican doctrines! 
Phe dupes rather of their own little ends. Ambition is too 
lofty and honorable a name to bestow upon the purposes and 
objects of sueh men. They have never yet been able to con- 
ceive an estimate of a true manora freeman. They have no 
iMternal standard, or conscivu. ness, by which to measure ob 


jects of a height and proportion, so infinitely above thear 
(Cheers.) 

But, it seems, that I have, in some way, incurred the special 
displeasure of the advocates of this new scheme of government. 
I am suddenly given a degree of prominence and importance, 
by a setof men at Washington and elsewhere, out of this state, 
who never till now, thonght me deserving of either praise or 
censure, which must, I think, strike the public with some sur- 
prise, and go very far to shew the real ground of their present 
respect for my pretensions, and their abuse of my motives an@ 
objects. The interest which they have found in pursoing me 
as a victim, chimed in so happily with the feelings and interests 
ofa party in this state, small in numbers, though of respectable 
talents and influence, a party led and urged on to the pursuit 
by the known undertakers for the state, and who stand pledged 
that it shall support the appointment of the Baltimore conven- 
tion, or ‘die in the last ditch;’? that a combination between 
them against me was inevitable. They have a mutual interest, 
no doubt, in the success of their designs. 

How it has happened that I have reeently become the object 
of such fierce, unceasing and vindictive attacks, both at home 
and at Washington, though known to my particular friends, I 


believe, is very little understood by the public. (Cries of tell, 
tell, tell). 


For the last two or three years, my opponents in this state 
have been waging, what I conceive to be a most unworthy, un- 
generous and indefensible species of political warfare against 
me. They have never thought it safe or prudent to assail my 
principles and public course themselves, when, all the while, 
their partisans, every where, were busily engaged in sowing 
the seeds of distrust and opposition. How it happened, that 
while my friends could never bear my leading opponents avow 
asentiment of opposition to me, they still found those who 
were their known partisans, in the constant habit of denouncing 
me, could not be accounted for, by any, but those who under- 
stood the tactics of a certain schoo! of politicians, in conduct- 
ing their enterprises against their opponents. But this is not 
all | may justly complain of. When every effort, of an ordina- 
ry kind, was exhausted, and every chord, which it was suppos- 
ed, might send back a responsive and hostile note, had been 
struck, and all had failed to shake the confidence of the people 
instead of taking the field in person, and leading their trained 
deputies in their attacks, and thus making one bold, and manly 
and vigerons effort to accomplish my overthrow, these gentle- 
men set themselves to work to effect a breach between the pre- 
sident and myself; a man towards whom I have never yet fait- 
ed in showing a proper respect, and whose administration f 
have faithfully supported, and, in every instance, with that de- 
gree of zeal, which could consistently and reasonably be ex- 
pected from me. They appear to have thought, that if they 
could get general Jaekson to flash his Algis im the van of theis 
attack, they could acquire a safe and easy victory; and for the 
last fifteen months they have not intermitted their exertions to 
effect this object, by night or by day. As might be expected, 
from the nature of the undertaking, the most unscrnpulous sys- 
tem of detraction has been pursued, and the president has been 
continually interrupted with the grossest insinuations and ca- 
lumnies against me. That he should remain altogether un- 
affected by them, would be ¢contrary to the uswal course of 
things, I have reason to be satisfied of the fact, that at the close 
of the session of congress before the last, it was agreed and ar- 
ranged between certain of my opponents in this place, and 
those who were then in Washington, upon a deliberate view of 
the whole ground of opposition to me, that unless the presi- 
dent could be made to denounce me openly, it was in vain to 
attempt my defeat, and accordingly that he should be excited 
to do so. Whether the president countenanced this plan, I 
will not undertake to say: [trust he did not, but certain it is, 
that many of them, relying with confidence upon bis co-opern- 
tion in their designs, during his visit to the Hermitage in the 
summer; used great industry to prepare the district for the an- 
ticipated denunciation, by the propagation of unfavorable ru- 
mors. Sofar had the feelings of my opponents become com- 
mitted to the success of this unworthy scheme of procuring the 
interference of the president in my election, that they could nos 
repress the expression of their dissatisfaction with the condact 
of those gentlemen of their own polities, who were supposed to 
have been instrumental in defeating it. Every sincere friend 
of the freedom which it is our boast to enjoy, will, lam sure, 
put the seal of his disapprohation npon the course of my oppo- 
nents in this affair. It proves them to he as regardless of every 
sound public principle, as they are deficient in manly feeling 
and conduct. This cloud which hung over, and for a time 
threatened to burst upon my head, passed away. It has been 
said that I eluded the storm by concealing my sentiments. In 
evading a pursuit, even the most unprineipled as this was, in 
ali concerned, [ would not have thought myself excusable ia 
wearing amask. My opponents knew, as well as I did, that T 
had in my possession a password, which, it was supposed, 
would insure my deliverance, if | could have pronounced it. 
But I did not owe my escape to the possession of that secret. 
No, gentlemen, TL was indebted for it chiefly to the strong ma- 
nifestation of public sentiment in my favor, to the unshrinking 
courage and fidelity of my friends. (Cheers). 





But the events of the last winter, at Washington, have given 
fresh ground of hope to my opponents, 





The elections, last fall terminated in such a manner, as in 
‘the judgment of all men of observation to defeat absolutely 
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and without hope the prospects of any candidate of the opposi- 
tion for the presidency. ‘That any man or the friends of any 
man, since the days of Washington, should expect that he 
would be permitted to be advanced to the presidential chair, 
without a rival or competitor is hardly credible. It was as 
certain, in the very nature of things, that Mr. Van Buren would 
have a competitor in the rauks of the dominant party, the 
moment the opposition, as a party, were prostrated, as that 
flowers should put forth upon the returns of spring. ‘The notice 
which had already been taken of judge White in many districts 
of the south west, pointed him out to the public, as that com- 
petitor. 

Although I had, on all proper occasions, expressed myself 
frankly, iu favor of judge White, yet in as much as | had not 
gone out of my way to advise every man, who | supposed mighit 
be favorable to him, of my views, it seems that | who am now 
charged with the sin of bringing him forward, had really mani- 
fested so little earnestness in his cuuse as to make it necessary 
to the desigus of my opponents, that some Overt and tangible 
evidence should be afforded of my determination. This they 
had the address to procure. A meeting of the Tennessee dele- 
gation was called, at which the subject was considered, and 
briefly discussed. The entire delegation, without exception, 
were understood to have made up their minds to support judge 
White; and after coming to various resolutions having that ob- 
ject in view; the meeting broke up. Suspecting no stratagem, 
not dreaming of any division in the delegation: nor at all dis- 
satisfied with the part | had taken at the meeting; nor suppos- 
ing that any humau being could justly take exception to it; 
what was my astonishment, a few days afterwards, upon hear- 
ing from a personal friend, and who was almost breathless 
with alarm as he told ine, of the extraordinary rumors in circu- 
Jation in certain circles in relation to the late meeting of the 
Tennessee delegation! A meeting, it was said, had been held 
of certain members of the Tennessee delegation, at which the 
‘speaker of the house”? had presided, and made aspeech. It 
was certain that I was denounced the next day to the presi- 
dent, as the author of the meeting, that [ had got it up to cloak 
my individual designs: and, that | had the address to bring all 
my colleagues over to the support of judge White, for the pre- 
sidency, except Mr. Johnson, who it was said was present, 
but dissented, and Messrs. Grundy and Polk who were absent, 
and were understood not to concur, There were various con- 
structions put upon the proceedings, but all agreed, that it was 
a most mischievous and portentious.affair. Some said, that it 
was the first development of a conspiracy of the nullifiers, and 
I have since heard, that letters were despatched to this state, 
to put the unwary on their guard, and announcing in grave and 
omihous terms, ‘‘that in a short time developments would be 
made of a great southern conspiracy which would astonish 
the nation.”? Some said it was the result of a joint under- 
standing between the nullifiers and the nationals, to overthrow 
the administration. Others, again affirm that it was a fou! and 
conjoint conspiracy between the nullifiers, nationals and the 
United States bank! The tact displayed in bringing in the 
bank at the tail of all the other horrors of the plot, reminds 
me of an instance of one of those remarkable eccentricities, 
which, sometimes takes possession of a mind in other respects 
of a decidedly superior grade. A venerable and learned judge 
of our state, and, of course a cotemporary of all of our most 
distinguished citizeus, in the course of twenty years of judicial 
administration, is understood never to have had a case of mur- 
der, or other crime of marked atrocity to come before bim, 
that he did not suspect a woman to be at the bottom of it. 
Though the proof might be defective upon this point, or there 
might be none at all, still the impression remained, and in the 
learned judge’s mind, a woman had been there, though no trace 
of her could then be found. (Laughing and cheering.) 

Whiat consequences have followed to me, from these morbid 
apprehensions upon the subject of the bank, and from the story 
that I was at the bottom of a meeting which I knew nothing 
about until | was summoned to attend it; you are informed— 
That the president has been grossly deceived, as well as many 
others, both as to the part which I have acted, in the matter 
of bringing forward judge White, and as to the motives of my- 
self, and the other members of the delegation, who avowed 
their disposition to support his election, is most certain. 

I could not do otherwise than give my support to judge 
White. If [ had declined doing so, I would have separat- 
ed myself from my best friends; from my own state; and, as I 
shall show, I would have been sacrificing both my feelings 
and my principles. After all, what are the objections to the 
course of judge White and his friends? It cannot be said, 
that his principles are not sound and orthodox: nor is he de- 
ficient in experience or ability. His integrity and patriotism 
are not questioned by any candid or honest objector. No man 
of common intelligence and observation, who knows judge 
White, or who has ever heard of the more than common purity 
and singleness of purpose, which have distinguished his cha- 
racter throughout a long life, can, or does believe whatever lhe 
may say, that he bas formed any improper or corrupt connex- 
ion, either with the bank of the U. States, or with any portion 
of the opposition: I undertake to affirm that none of these ob 
jections exist in the mind of a single intelligent individual of 
the party with which judge White has acted during the last 
ten years. It cannot be a serious objection, that judge White 
is willing to receive the support of any portion of the opposi 
tion, which may prefer him to his competitor. This may be a 








ground of prejudice with heated partisans; but with men of 
unprejudiced reason it is no objection; and none such consider 
itso. Connecticut is not the less welcome to the Jackson 
ranks, nor is she likely to be less efficient in support of the 
Jackson party, because, at the election, two years ago, a por- 
tion of the freemen of that state, who lately gave their votes 
in support of the administration ticket, gave them to the op- 
position candidates. The truth is, that in popular elections, 
no such thing as a coalition between leading men of different 
principles can exist, or be fairly inferred, from the popular sup- 
port which one may receive or the other bestow. It is not 
so in England. It cannot be so here. Itis not like the case 
of forming a ministry, or naking up a cabinet, when gentle- 
men of opposite principles agree to act together, and to afford 
to each other mutual support in carrying on the government, 
In such cases there is always a sacrifice of principle, and cor. 
ruption may properly be attributed to them. Sometitnes it hap- 
pens that gentlemen of opposite principles upon most subjects, 
agree 10 co-operate in supporting certain principles, in which 
they agree, and still to differ upon those questions which for- 
merly divided them; and there does not appear to be any ground 
to charge corruption upon the parties to such an arrangement, 
But the president of the United States is a popular magistrate, 
and is elected by the people; an election by the house of re- 
presentatives, is only an expedient devised by the constitution, 
to supply an omission occasioned by the failure of the elec. 
toral colleges to make an election. In the late election of 
members of the British parliament, the radicals, a party bitterly 
opposed to the whigs or moderate reformers, who constituted 
the late ministry, united against the conservatives or tories, 
Mr. O’Connell, in the popular electionsin [reland, did not hesj- 
tate to give his support to a party which was opposed to his 
favorite scheme, of a repeal of the act of union between the 
two kingdoms, upon the ground that be was stil! more opposed 
to the party recently installed in power. Yet this course in- 
volved no violation of principle, on either side—no corruption 
—no unworthy coalition. And, accordingly, we see no such 
charges made by the press in that country—a country, by the 
by, where consistency and political honesty are virtues mueh 
more highly prized and guarded by public sentiment, and the 
transgressions against them, much more severely castigated 
and punished, than they are in this country. 

if our cause is a worthy one, if it be really the cause of prin- 
ciple, and of the country in which we are engaged—I would 
recruit supporters to ii in the same manner that I would re- 
cruit soldiers against a public and foreign foe. I would enlist 
them from every rank and Class, without regard to party or 
particular political creed, provided they were for their eountry, 
its constitution and liberties. 


It cannot be objected, that gen. Jackson or his administration 
is, or can be seriously affected by a contest between two of his 
friends for the succession. Gen. Jackson has been eminently 
successful and triumphant in all his measures. It is one of the 
happy consequences of bis great success, that the friends of his 
administration may choose from among the whole number of 
his friends whom they prefer to succeed him, safely, and without 
danger to his administration. (Great cheering.) He yet pos- 
sesses a vast and undoubted control and influence in the coun- 
try. It cannot be disputed, that there are thousands in the U. 
States, who have such unbounded confidence, not only in his 
honesty, but in his general sagacity, and his intelligence upon 
all subjects, as to be ready to yield up their own judgments, in 
deference to his, upon any political question which may arise. 
The friends of judge White, therefore, upon grounds of policy, 
if upon no other and better ones, will not seek to disturb the 
tranquillity of gen. Jackson’s admistration, or to defeat or un- 
settle any of those great questions upon which he has acquired 
so much of his present power and influence in the country.— 
(Cheers.) They would be madmen todoso. The troth is, it 
is their interest, and so far as they are acting in view of princi- 
ple, it is the interest of the country, that they should conciliate 
gen. Jackson, and the people of every section, who have such 
unlimited confidence in him, by every means, consistently and 
honorably, in their power. This is so obviously their policy, that 
we see some of the partisan presses of his competitor employ- 
ing their utmost address to drive them to an opposite course— 
practising every species of provocation and insult, by which 
they may hope to throw judge White’s friends into the opposi- 
tion ranks. Opposition to the administration of gen. Jackson, 
is the eourse which the worst enemies of judge White desire 
his friends to adopt. They are so anxions upon this point, that 
they appear determined to have judge White and his friends in 
opposition, whether they will or not. But, gentlemen, the 
friends of judge White will adhere to gen. Jackson and his ad- 
ministration, from consistency and a respect for their own cha- 
racter, and because they wi!! be supporting their own principles 
upon all questions, properly administrative in their nature, 
which have arisen, or are likely to arise. They know too well 
how to bestow their ammunition, to waste it, by firing intoa 
bomb proof battery. (Great cheering.) 

It cannot be even plausibly objected, that judge White may 
not be expected to carry out the principles of the present admi- 
nistration, so far as depends upon him; if we run a parallel be- 
tween him and his competitor upon this point, and calculate the 
probabilities, we shall find that the choiees are in favor of judge 
White. He has been consistent in the support of his present 
principles, and the principles of the administration; his compe- 
titor has not. If it shall be said, that the friends and supporters 
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of judge White are not likely to be euch, as will sustain his 
nciples, | answer, that they are more likely to be bomogene- 
ous in sentiment, than the supporters of Mr. Van Buren, sp far 
as principle is concerned. Should judge White prevail in the 
contest over his opponent, surely, the great democratic states, 
which, it is said, will support Mr. Van Buren, will not desert 
their princi les, because their favorite leader shall have lost his 
election. Their cherished democratic principles will undoubt- 
edly continue dear to them, under the lead of judge White.— 
Unless, then, the great body of Mr. Van Buren’s friends shall 
desert their principles, the democracy of the country will still 
be triumphant. But, we cannot suppose so great and so gross 
a defection from principle, at least, in whole states; and so, 
those fathers of the democracy of the country, and, who, it is 
said, are so much grieved at the prospect of a division in the 
democratic ranks, may dry up their tears. (Cheers.) 

But some appear to imagine, that general Jackson possesses 
the wonderful faculty of transmitting to a successor of bis own 
choice, his own stern principles, and his power over public 
opinion. Itis a great mistake to suppose that any man, who 
shall succeed him, whoever he may be, will be able to hold the 
reins of government, with the same firm and unyielding grasp. 
IfMr. Van Buren, or any competitor shall presumptuously at- 
tempt to guide the car of state in the high and bold career of the 
present incumbent, he will learn, when it is too late, the value 
of the advice, “‘in medio tutissimus ibis.”? (Great cheering.)— 
The greatest danger which threatens the succession is, (and it 
is deserving the most serious consideration) that, after an ad- 
ministration, in which the executive has had ibe chief direction 
of affairs, and in which, the president, instead of conforming to 
popular opinion and influences as he found them at his acces- 
sion to power, boldly took the lead, struck out an independent 
course, and by his consummate skill in the management of men, 
and his great personal popularity, conciliated the support of a 
majority to whatever he attempted; the danger, I repeat, is, that 
the reaction will be excessive, and, that the executive, in the 
next administration, will not be felt as much as it ought, in or- 
der to preserve the due balance of the constitution. A man at 
the head of the next administration, of too much pliancy of cha- 
racter, one, who yields too readily to political exigencies upon 
political grounds, will quickly tind his term of actual power, 
narrowed down—if he shall have a hundred days reign, he will 
be fortunate. It is a daring enterprise, in any light in which 
itcan be viewed, in any man, to attempt to wear the armour of 
the political Achilles! (Great cheering.) [It is no puny arm 
that can wield the truncheon of Jackson. (Continued cheer- 
ing.) 

It had been objected, that the course of the Tennessee dele- 
gation last winter was not justified by public opinion. I deny 
the justice of the objection. As for the part taken by me in the 
support of judge White, I consider it responsive to the feelings 
and wishes of the whole state. I have done no more than to 
obey the call of half a million of freemen, spontaneously echoed 
from the line of the Allegheny to the Mississippi; composing a 
land not more nobly distinguished for the boldness and variety 
of its physical features, than by the hardy, uncorruptible and 
independent race of freemen who cultivate its soil; a land al- 
ready celebrated in the history of a great nation, but from this 
day forward, and forever, doubly dear to the freemen of every 


: land beneath the sun. (Cheering.) 


When we have thus answered and refuted, one by one, all 
the specific and of course, all the substantial objections, to the 
running of judge White, his friends are still called upon to re- 
ply to the loose and general argument of the danger to the uni- 
ty of the party. Yes, that is the thing, the precious unity of the 
party! Ana as much parade is made, by the use of this gene- 
rality, as if that unity were of any value, except to secure the 
particular and specific advantages which I[ have already shown 
will be more certainly attained by the election of judge White. 
But I propose to analyze, briefly, the nature and value of this 
unity as applicable to the party now in power. ‘The friends of 


_ judge White have been denounced as disorganizers, and foes to 


the principles of the party. These it is said, can be preserved 
only, by keeping it, as it is at present organized and compound- 
ed, still closely banded. I have been a witness to the course of 
the Jackson party for the last eight years, and a co-operator, 
not with the entire party, but with that portion of it with which 
1 agreed in principle and in policy. 

Principles can only be illustrated, and shewn to be of value 


_ by their application, and their operation upon the practical 


measures and action of the government. The leading ones of 
the Jackson party have been different, at different periods of its 
existence. Before the 4th March, 1829, retrenchment and re- 
form in the expenditures and administration of the government, 
were avowed by the party, as leading and cardinal points of a 
republican policy and administration. The idea of reform, in 
the administration of the government, I understood to embrace 
the policy of limiting executive patronage, and guarding the ex- 
ercise of it, by such legal regulations, as might be consistent 
with the due maintenance of executive power, and, at the same 
lime, afford new securities for the freedom and purity of elee- 
tions. Since that period, these objects, if they have not been 
lost sight of altogether, have, at all events, been overshadowed 
and buried by the principles and policy involved in the ques- 
lions of the tariff, internal improvement by the general govern- 
ment, the relative rights of the states and Indian tribes within 
their limits, the United States bank, and the secondary or de- 


» Tvative questions growing out of them. Since the 4th of March, 








1829, these are the questions, which have afforded the true tests 
of.democracy and republicanism on one hand, and of federal- 
ism On the other. - Upon these questions, J affirm, and I point 
to the public records of the country as the unerring evidence of 
the truth of the affirmation, that with the partial exception 
which I will presently state, the Jackson party have never been 
united, and that when tried by this test, and it is the only true 
and legitimate one, it has always been about one-half republi- 
can and one-half. federal in its composition and principles. If 
this be true, what becomes of that glorious unity, over the wan- 
ing oe of which, so many tears have been shed! 

if we regard the heads of departments, at any time, under 
the administration of general Jackson, as representing truly the 
principles and policy of the entire party, | need not detain you 
by a recitation of the names and principles of those gentlemen 
who have at different times occupied a place in his cabinet. 
It will be sufficient to remark, that gentlemen, notoriously and 
avowedly of every political creed known to the country, have 
been thus honored by the confidence of general Jackson. One 
member at least, of the cabinet, as at present constituted, is 
one of the most uncompromising advocates of the bigh tariff 
system; and two others, if not more, claim for the federal go- 
vernment the power to charter a national bank, if they are net 
now advocates of the expediency of such an institution. In 
the course of his administration, general Jackson has appoint- 
ed two certainly and I believe three judges of the supreme 
court, who hold the same doctrine in regard to a bank. 

if we look for the principles and policy of the supporters of 
the administration throughout the country in the votes of their 
representatives in congress, we shall find the same divisions 
and discordance in the party. Even after the secession of a 
portion of the southern representation from the Jackson party, 
upon the last test question which was taken upon the high 
tariff policy, and before the country was actually menaced with 
civil war, a large portion of the party continued to be the sup- 
porters of a tariff which will always be regarded as but little 
short of the extreme of prohibition itself, at least, as reapected 
many important articles of import. Upon the question of in- 
ternal improvement, there has always been quite as much dis- 
sention in the party; and even the far famed veto of general 
Jackson does not take the ground that appropriations of the 
public money to objects of a national character are unconstitu- 
tional, nor is any serious objection stated, except the want of 
some system or method, by which equal justice may be done 
to the different sections of the union, and, by which, an econo- 
mical disbursement of the funds so applied may be secured. 
Notwithstanding the veto, the annual expenditures for this 
branch of the public service, | believe, for I have not made an 
accurate calculation, bave not fallen, during the present ad- 
ministration, below the standard of similar expenditures of the 
pending one. I would not be understood to find fault with 
principles of the celebrated veto message: on the contrary, [ 
think them just and sound. The great impediment to this de- 
sirable policy is the difficulty of devising a system so guarded 
as to insure a due equality and economy, without some further 
power under the constitution than simply the power of appro- 
priation. 


Upon the Indian question, it is eqnally notorious, that the 
Jackson party were never united, and but tor the co-operation 
of that portion of the south which is now in opposition, gen. 
Jackson would inevitably have sustained, at the very onset of 
his administration, a signal defeat, upon this most delicate and 
important question. 

As regards the subject of the United States bank, even as late 
as 1832, a majority of the party were in favor of its recharter, 
at least, with some modifications. Pennsylvania was willing 
to recharter it, with all its present powers and privileges. The 
bold and decisive measures of the removal of the deposites, 
taken by. the head of the party in 1833, together with the un- 
compromising and exterminating spirit with which that mea- 
sure was assailed by the opposition, presented the alternative 
to the members of the Jackson party, cither of uncompromis- 
ing Opposition to the bank, or a coalition with the opposition 
to the administration, in all the extremes in which they were 
disposed to indulge. This state of things, by a sort of moral 
violence has brought about a greater degree of unanimity in the 
Jackson party upon this question, than upon any which has 
arisen in the course of the administration. It is upon this 
question only, that it may be said with any sort of truth or pro- 
priety to be a unit. Let a candid and discerning worid estimate 
the value of such a unity, and at the same time the enormity 
of the guilt of those, who may be unhappily convicted of plot- 
ting against it. 

Upon the subject of the bank I am aware, that if the time 
and occasion would admit, I ought in justice to myself to speak 
more at large. But afew words in regard to my own eourse 
upon this subject must suffice at this time. Those who have 
thought fit to represent me as the advocate or friend of the 
present bank, or any other bank of the United Stateeg, as the 
only means of providing a sound currency, and as an indispen- 
sable fiscal agent of the treasury have not done me justice. 
I am not, and never have been wedded to any particular plan 
or mode of effecting these purposes; nor have I ever so ex- 
pressed myself. I consider a sound and uniform currency and 
au 3afe and convenient fiscal system, objects of the greatest na- 
tional importance, and I have always held, that ample power 
over the whole subject, ought to be vested in the federal go- 
vernment, That a bank of any kind ought to be regarded as 
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the only invention and device, by which these objects can be 
accomplished, [ never have said, nor am [ now prepared to 
say. in my remarks in congress in 1832, when this question 
came up,! argued expressly, that it would be unphilosophical 
and not statesman like, to rest satisfied with former inventions 
of this nature, in an age of so many improvements in almost 
every other branch of science. To avoid the jealousies, the 
suspicions, the fears naturally incident to such an institution, 
and the serious and extensive mischiefs, which we know by 
experienced institutions of this kind, when mismanaged are 
capable of producing, I would resortto any other scheme which 
promised a nearer approximation in its effects to the results of 
a well managed national bank. All I contended for, and all I 
have at any former time contended for, is that the great object 
I bave mentioned shall be attained. Whether the constitution 
gives the power to congress to charter a bank of any kind, 
out of the District of Columbia, if left to form my opinion, tak- 
ing the text of the constitution simply, for my guide, | would 
say, it does not. Itis very clear, however, that the entire and 
absolute power over the currency of the country was intended 
to be given to the general government; and the framers of that 
instrument undoubtedly supposed they had given this unlimited 
power, in the clauses respecting the current coin, and the pro- 
hibition of the power to issue bills of credit by the states. The 
states have in effect defeated one of the most beneficient ob- 
jects of these clauses, by chartering banks of issue. If | were 
tO say, a8 a statesman, and expounder of the powers of the 
federal government in 1835, that congress could not charter a 
bank upon some principles or other, | would be effecting greater 
scruples than Madison; { wouJd repudiate the authority of co- 
temporaneous construction, the sanction, at different periods 
of every department of the government and the acquiescence 
of the people themselves during the greater portion of their 
national existence. IL might quote the authority of general 
Jackson himself, were it necessary, to save me from the im- 
putation of unpardonable heresy in expressing the opinion I 
did upon this subject in 1832. [ might take shelter under the 
alithoriay of a name of even greater potency, with many of 
those who are now most forward in finding fault with me upon 
this ground. Mr. Van Buren himself, in a speech delivered in 
the United States senate, which bears the impress of great 
study and cireumspection, declared that the sanction of Madi- 
son to the charter of the present bank of the United States, 
eompels the admission “that the power in question must stand 
as a successful interpolation upon the text of the constitution.” 

I have spoken thus freely upon the subject of the alleged 
wnity of the Jackson party, not that L expect to appease the 
epposition which may exist towards me in any quarter; nor do 
l expect to allay the fears of those who are so much disturbed 
at the prospect of division in what are called the democratic 
ranks; but for the sake of truth and justice, and for the sake of 
the country; for the sake of that consistency which [ prize, and 
hold to be the best test of honesty, I have been ealled upon to 
show that there has been no departure from, or disregard of 
any sound principle or maxim in the cause of those of the 
Jackson party, who have declared for judge White. 
same reasons, have felt it my duty to state what I conceive to 
be the only grounds upon whieh a true estimate may be formed 
of the nature, and valne of that unity which L am charged 
with a disposition to destroy. Either principle has become but 
a name, a sound, having no substantial existence im politics, or 
itis a hardy and bold attempt at imposture, to affirm that the 
supporters of the present administration in the different sec- 
tions of the union, since the 4th of March, 1829, have been 
united, with the exception already stated, in any other object 


or principle than the support of gen. Jackson and the preserva- 
tion of power. 


But whatever of sound and patriotic principle may actuate 
aly portion of the party, and [ know that there is much public 
spirit and honest devotion to principle, among a large number 
ofits members, may still be confidently relied upon, to unite 
with kindred elements, and feelings, to sustain and insure the 
triumoh of all that is pure and truly republican, in the doctrines 
and practices of the Jackson party. ‘That portion of the party 
which has avowed its preference for judge White, bave not 
iost their reason, nor the power of self-control, nor the disposi- 
tion still to adhere to principles, and what they believe to be 
the best interests of the country. Having taken their position 
independently, and free from al embarrassing engagements or 
connexions, they retain the power, of demonstrating to the 
world, the honesty and purity of their intentions, whenever 
they shall become satisfied that the great objects they have had 
in view are likely to fail. When the present cheering prospect 
ef securing to the country an administration of public affairs, 
which promises to establish general confidence in the justice, 
purity, and stability ef the government, shall be blasted by ad- 
verse Views and interests, in any quarter in which a hearty and 
decided operation was to have been expected; when the friends 
of judge White shall become convinced that, instead of afford- 
ing an appertunity to the virtuous and patriotie of all parties, 
10 unite in the great object of effecting a union of sound repnb- 
lican principles, with a spirit of moderation, their eourse will 
produce vo other result than to insure the success of principles 
the opposite to their own, as their enemies affirm, they will 
then determine upon the line of conduct which duty to them- 
selves and their country prompts, whatever it may be. At pre- 


sent Peannot anticipate the necessity of any change im their 
position, 
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Iam not ignorant, that the tenor of much that I have Bah | 
upon this occasion, will be seized upon with avidity, and je 
up as an evidence of my hostility to general Jackson and }), 
administration. Beitso. It is not an uncommom practic, 
when it becomes necessary to the selfish views of individnal,’ | 
to get rid of an old and faithful friend of the party, first to jy’ | 
sult him, and then, should he resent it, to turn round, and ery i 
anti-Jackson! This device shall not avail those who it may 
concern, in one instance, at least. While 1 am resolved ,, 
support general Jackson and his administration, upon the san. 
principles [ have heretofore done, Lam equally determined jy 
expose the hollowness of the professions, and the worthless. 
ness of the principles of those who are in the habit of denonne. 
ing every man who dares to support judge White, as anti rp. 
publican in his principles. 


I have thus taken some notice of several of the leading op. 
jections to the course of judge White’s friends, which ar 
avowed, and most relied upon by his opponents. But, gentic. 
men, there is great reason to suspect, that the trne ground oy 
objection is carefully withheld from the public. When judge 
White was first spoken of for the presidency, he was treat; 
with all dune courtesy and forbearance by the partisan press»; 
of another gentleman; his many virtues and qualifications wey 
frankly admitted, he was soothingly entreated by those who 
were most sensitive on the snbject, not to consent that his 
name should be used by his friends; he was even flattered wii) 
the hope that he might expect to become the favorite of the 
party in his turn. But when all did not avail, and he signe, 
the letter, in an instant, and, as if by magic, his whole charac. 
ter is transformed, and he becomes a wretch, capable of tending 
himself to the most unwortby and corrupt intrignes. The fata 
mandate now goes forth, the vietims are marked out, and quaii- 
fied executioners of the party begin their work of mora}? death! 
Such is patty, in this country, and at this time! Does any one 
suppose, that this course, on the part of judge White’s oppo 
nents, is the dictate of patriotism, or an honest devotion to 
principle? Is not the conclusion irresistible, that the real ob- 
jection to the course of judge White and his friends, is, that i: 
tends to disturb and break in upon the order of suecession and 
preferment already prescribed and agreed upon? [ff this be so, 
itis not at all unnatural that some gentlemen should Be a tite 
nervous at the prospect of that derangement which is about to 
take place, from the presumptuous intrusion of the undiciplined 
militia of the party, (great cheering) or rather of the people 
themselves, intoa matter with which it is said they ought» 
have nothing to do, except to give their sanction, when called 
upon for that purpose, according to party usage. (Tremendous 
cheering). 

The sensibility to danger arising from the threatened divisions 
of the party, upon the most obvious principles, is greatly in- 
creased, especially with those gentlemen who may have been 
notified that their names are upon the list of proferment. There 
does not appear to be the stightest reason to doubt the sincerily 
ofthese gentlemen, when they declare that they are full of the 


most direful alarms at the prospect before them, (Great cheer- 
ing.) 


But this is a subject which demands to be thought of—to be 
spoken of in terms of soberness and real concern.  [t is far too 
grave and important to be passed over as one of merely a par'y 
or political nature. It concerns deeply and vitally the country 
its prospects and liberties. 

| have already said, that perty is the only source whenee de- 
Struction awaits oursystem. Lam so fully and solemnly im- 
pressed with this truth, that were T asked, what I considered 
the first great duty of an American statesman, at this time, | 
would say, guard against the excesses of party. If lL were ark- 
ed what L considered the second, | would answer, guard the 
excesses Of party—and were L asked the third, [ would atill say 
guard the excesses of party. Every thing else may be safely 
and confidently left to the free and natural action of our system. 
These are the dangers to be apprehended from the spirit of par 
ty, in its ordinary modes and forms. But when its spirit shall 
receive an organic existence—thus giving rise to a system Will'- 
in aeystem, not subordinate, but superior to and designed |0 
control the natural operation of the regular, lawful and constl- 
tutional government of the country; when thus organized, avi, 
lL may say, personified spirit of party, no longer fed and sustai- 
ed by the only safe and legitimate aliments of principle and 4 
high souled emulation and competition for the honors of a free 
country, but, addressed to and relying for its support, upon tiie 
selfish and mercenary passion of our nature shall become the 
prime interest, and the eountry but a secondary one; when 't 
shall be thought more perilous to a man’s fame and prospects, 
to desert such a party, than to conspire against the interest: 
the glory and the liberties of the country; when a decent rega"! 
to consistency—when the first principles of a free governine"' 
—when the sacred obiigations of truth and justice are require! 
to be yielded up a sacrifice to the unity of such a party, then, | 
proclaim to you, and to the world, that the spirit of evil whic! 
is in party is predominant. (Great cheering.) Those who would 
guard the public liberty and our free institutions from pollution" 
and overthrow, must range themselves under a different stan! 
ard. (Cheering.) When party is the watchword and the e'- 
sign of those who fight for the spoils, the warning voice of 1 
triotism says to every freeman, to every White man, insert! 
YOUR COUNTRY upon your banner, and “én hoc vince.” (Tre 
mendous applause.) 
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